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In these stirring times of national stress the “ People’s Forum” 
columns of the daily papers are filled with letters from persons who 
have felt impelled to express their opinions on some phase of the 
Great War, and almost every magazine contains articles by war- 
made authors who in times of peace might never have seen their 
phrases in print. To be unwilling in these days to defend deep- 
rooted convictions is to be stranded among the intellectually 
impotent, and as few care to be accused of holding no convictions, 
there is more vigorous expression of opinion now than in normal 
times. If among these writers and speakers there is not a large 
number of university-trained men and women, it is because college 
graduates are derelict to duty, for they are by profession the think- 
ing men and women of the country, and it is their opinions which 
should mold national conceptions and create national ideals. In 
these unusual days, therefore, it is becoming increasingly necessary 
for thinking men to write; and the increasing numbers of pamphlets, 
articles, and letters to editors would seem to indicate that men are 
realizing the importance of written opinion in forming national 
sentiment. 

But it is not only in dramatic times like the present that men 
and women feel impelled to write. At all times there are national 
and local problems which call for discussion, and the right-thinking 
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man must express his convictions about them. Moreover, at all 
times the business or the professional man who would serve other 
workers in his field must expect to set before them his opinions and 
the results of his experiences. More men and women desire to 
fulfil this obligation than is generally believed. I became convinced 
of this last year when it was my fortune to teach composition to two 
classes made up almost entirely of mature business and professional 
menand women. Most of the students were graded schoolteachers, 
but there was a liberal sprinkling of doctors, lawyers, and business 
men. A fact which I discovered almost immediately and, I must 
admit, with some surprise, was that a very large number of my 
students were taking the course not primarily because they wanted 
university credit but because they wanted to learn to write. Many 
of them had something which they wanted to write about, and they 
were in the class that they might learn the best way of saying it. 
One student introduced herself as a teacher of a special class for 
feeble-minded children. ‘‘This work,” she said, “is new. I must 
experiment with my class, and my principal expects me to write up 
my experiments.” Another student was director of religious 
education in a large church; her special study was missionary 
education, and she had some ideas on this subject which she wished 
to embody in a little book. Still a third was a dentist, a Russian 
Jew, most seriously and ardently desirous not only of perfecting his 
own English but of writing English articles for the benefit of Russian 
immigrants more recent than himself. And so through a long list. 

My growing conviction that a great many men and women really 
desire to write, ought to write, and would write if they had the 
writing habit and the necessary training has led me to question 
some of the aims and methods of our college courses in English 
composition. These courses aim to drill students to write correctly, 
and, it should be admitted at once, most of them do all that can be 
expected in this direction. But do they also create in the students 
the desire to write and the habit of thinking in terms of possible 
written expression of their thoughts, so that for them to write an 
expression of opinion or to recount the results of an experiment 
seems easy and natural? Do instructors in English composition 
regard their students as potential writers of papers or as mechanical 
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makers of themes? I believe that, for the most part, courses in 
composition, while providing adequate drill in the mechanics of 
writing, too often neglect some of the more vital aims. I believe 
that the failure is largely the result of a maladjustment of theme 
requirements and the students’ real interests, that too much of the 
writing is more artificial than it ought to be, and that in subjects 
assigned, audience addressed, and general conditions under which 
_ the student writes, his efforts are not always engaged with the most 
important problems of real writing. Theme-writing is bound to 
remain a game between instructor and student, but the work can 
be made much less artificial than it usually is by creating for the 
student conditions which approach those under which the real 
writer works. By the term “real writer” I mean not the profes- 
sional but the occasional writer, the live man or woman who has 
opinions and frequently expresses them in writing. It is my 
purpose to suggest how composition work may be made more real 
for the student without in any way crippling the drill in mechanical 
correctness. 

A real writer does not write upon a subject in which he has no 
interest, nor does he, with impunity, write upon a subject which he 
knows little or nothing about. But in college composition courses 
student-writers are frequently asked to violate this practice. 
Some textbooks, to be sure, take the common-sense view that the 
sincere expression of a living idea is, in the long run, of greater 
importance than mechanical correctness. “Freshman themes,” 
asserts one such text,’ “‘. . . . are far from being mere exercises 
in grammar. They are, as a matter of fact, primarily expressions 
of thought. Every student should begin promptly to regard his 
writing—and to have it regarded—as the sincere and thoughtful 
expression of his own observation and opinion. The fundamental 
value of any theme lies not in its. grammatical correctness— 
important as that may be—but in the thought communicated. 
A frank and living opinion, even though it be distorted by bad 
grammar, has more real worth than an idle platitude presented in 
faultless style. In order to be valuable the thought need not be 
profound, or novel, or even convincing; the one requirement is that 
* Young’s Freshman English (Henry Holt and Co., 1914). 
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it be sincere and accurate. If the student expresses honestly and 
precisely what he thinks and sees, he may be sure of the reader’s real 
respect, and he may fairly regard himself as a ‘real author.’”’ 

The theory expressed here is undoubtedly sound, but far too 
often it is not put into practice. How can a student regard his 
writing—much less have it regarded—‘“as the sincere and thought- 
ful expression of his own observation and opinion” when he is 
required to write upon a subject which lies completely outside the 
range of his experience and observation, and upon which he cannot, 
therefore, have any original opinion? There is no course in which 
it is so easy to assign an impossible task as in English composition. 
Too often the theme subjects are representative not at all of the 
experiences and interests of the writers but rather of the teacher. 
Here is one such assignment, which I know actually to have been 
given. “Create,” said the teacher, ‘‘a situation in which you 
exhibit fully the spirit of the eighteenth century in English litera- 
ture. That,” he added with a smile of triumph, “will tax your 
ingenuity.” Taxtheiringenuity! It would have taxed the ingenu- 
ity of Thackeray, and they were eighteen-year-old girls. The 
teacher had absolutely ignored the fact that probably not a single 
member of the class shared his literary interest in the eighteenth 
century; it was his subject—not theirs. It is not frequent, fortu- 
nately, that subjects so absurd as the one quoted are selected for 
student themes, but it seems to be the increasing practice for 
instructors to assign subjects in which they believe students ought 
to be interested rather than those in which students actually are 
interested, to employ theme-writing, that is, as a vehicle for non- 
English instruction. Essays in educational subjects are, for exam- 
ple, studied in class, and the students are then asked to write 
themes on similar topics. Since they are students, the instructor 
reasons, they should be interested in educational problems. Well, 
perhaps they should be; from the point of view of their writing, 
however, the question is not whether they ought to be, but whether 
they really are. If their interest is merely a dutiful reflection of 
their instructor’s, they will send flooding back to him in their themes 
only what they believe he wishes them to believe but never a 
sincere or original idea. And this result, I know from experience 
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with assignments of this type, is by no means unusual. Interest 
in a subject must precede, not follow, the writing of the theme, and 
above all the student should not be forced into the dishonest position 
of simulating an interest which he does not feel. 

How is it practicable for the instructor to provide individual 
theme subjects on all occasions for each of his ninety or one hundred 
students? In the case of short themes it is not to be expected that 
he can. What he can do, however, is to assure himself that his 
list of assigned subjects is made up from the point of view of the 
ones most concerned—the student-authors. Or better yet, he 
can train his students to select their own subjects within general 
limitations which will insure the originality of the work. Most 
students dislike to select their own subjects; they prefer to have 
the instructor “‘start them off.” But for him persistently to do so 
robs them of a very valuable and necessary training; unless they 
are drilled in the habit of overcoming their own moments of intel- 
lectual inertia, they will leave the university with no power of 
intellectual initiation. I have observed that the brightest students 
in my composition classes are the ones most eager to select their 
own subjects, and this fact is significant. In the case of long 
themes each student should most certainly be fitted to a subject 
which he knows something about and in which he has some interest. 
This can be done best in conference before the theme is begun. 
I once heard a college teacher of composition remark that no student 
is so much’interested in any subject that he wants to write about it. 
I do not believe this; even the most intellectually inert student is 
more willing to write upon some subjects than upon others, and the 
most wide-awake ones have the catholic interest of a growing child 
and are usually just as eager to express themselves if only they have 
a sympathetic listener. A skilful instructor will usually have no 
difficulty in leading a student by hints and questionings to select 
his own subject. The subjects chosen by real writers are usually 
those concerned with matters of general human interest, of pro- 
fessional interest, or of occasional or individual interest. ' It is not 
to be expected that the average undergraduate will have well- 
developed professional interests, but unless he is entirely vegetable, 
he will have general interests and hobbies, and these it should be 
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the duty of the instructor to reveal to him as material quite suitable 
for themes. His ideas may be crude, but though they are poor 
things they are his own, and as their author he will take a certain 
amount of pride in them if his enthusiasm is not extinguished by 
the coldness of the instructor. 

From the suggestion that student-authors will write better if 
they are not required to attempt subjects outside their range of 
interests and beyond their capabilities, it does not logically follow 
that the specimens of writing studied in class should necessarily 
be modern. These may be modern if they are also excellently 
written; but any selection of specimens made merely on the basis 
of freshness of subject-matter and lateness of publication is quite 
false. The only genuine basis for the selection of “models’’ is 
excellence of style and reasonable understandability of subject- 
matter; if, in addition, the articles are interesting to students, so 
much the better. Students may labor in the valleys, but their 
eyes must be directed to the hills, and any instructor who holds 
up as worthy of emulation, merely because it is modern, an article 
which is low in tone, cheap in quality, and Philistine in suggestion 
is guilty of a serious breach of trust. No instructor need fear that 
the constant contemplation of the best prose will discourage the 
student, and no saturation in what is really excellent can possibly 
have a bad effect. On the contrary, the instructor who allows his 
class to batten on the modern, merely because it is modern and not 
because it is also good, may very easily perpetuate in his students 
whatever vulgarity and cheapness they possess. It is the same 
with all art. We do not cultivate the artistic tastes of students of 
painting by holding up to their admiration the cheap chromos of the 
stationery shops, nor do we train the ears of our young musicians 
on the clap-trap productions of the “movie” piano, although we do 
not, at the same time, expect these —_— to paint Madonnas 
or to play Schumann. . 

Another respect in which ne is unreal is that the 
student-author has no real audience. The principal concern of the 
real writer is the adjustment of his subject-matter to the under- 
standing, prejudices, or emotions of an audience which he invari- 
ably has more or less distinctly in mind. In the case of the patriotic 
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letters which are at present elbowing for space in the newspapers, 
the audience addressed is the great body of good Americans; in 
the case of a professional article like the present one the circle is 
more intimate. The real author has the double pleasure of express- 
ing his ideas and of anticipating their reception by his audience. 
But the student-author has no audience; he addresses an ogre with 
a blue pencil, who looks only for flaws in the craftsmanship, and 
who does not care a stale fig for what the writer has to say. The 
real author expects agreements and disagreements with what he has . 
said and perhaps an occasional comment on his style. Most 
student-authors have come to believe that their instructor cares 
nothing for what they say but everything for how they say it. 
How can they think otherwise as they submit the thousand and 
first theme on “The Character of Lady Macbeth” or on “Why I 
Came to College”? Very few instructors, I believe, give any 
particular attention to the ideas which the student-authors express. 
“What is the use of all this stuff?’’ I saw one instructor write in 
terse comment on a Freshman’s theme. Could an attempt at 
original thinking be more effectively dampened ? 

What I believe is needed is a more sympathetic reception of the 
student’s ideas. There is an undoubted pleasure in writing for a 
good listener, and if the student finds that his instructor is actually 
interested in his opinions, he is certain to be more interested in them 
himself, for there will come to him at once the glow of real author- 
ship. In assuming the réle of auditor the instructor need not play 
the hypocrite. It is not to be supposed that he will be actually 
interested in all of the mass of half-digested ideas which are hurled 
at him. But he is not omniscient, and he will meet few students 
who cannot contribute something to his stock of information. It 
is for him to find out what the student can add, and for him further 
to assume toward the student the attitude of an attentive recipient 
of ideas. For example, he may find out in conference with Mr. 
Smith that the boy has spent the preceding summer in the Tennessee 
mountains; the instructor has never been there and can, without 
pretense, express a genuine desire to learn what his student has 
seen of the mountaineers and what he thinks of them. Mr. Smith 
will leave the conference with the subject for a paper and with the 
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pleasant feeling that he can tell his insteucter something which the 
instructor does not know. 

It has often seemed to me, too, that the class might be made 
more use of in the réle of real audience. It is true that instructors 
frequently read themes aloud in class, but this is usually done merely 
to exhibit the good or bad application of rhetorical principles; it is 
seldom that any comment upon the subject-matter is made by 
either instructor or class. It would certainly be better if the class 
were occasionally permitted to criticize the ideas of the paper, and 
in some cases to reply to them, either at once or in some subsequent 
theme. The author of a published exposition invites and expects 
replies; a large number of newspaper letters, for example, are 
continuations or reiterations of ideas expressed before or replies and 
corrections from the opposition. When the average student writes 
a theme, his composition class does not exist for him; he is conscious 
only of a terrifying tendency to slip into rhetorical pitfalls. If he 
finds, however, that what he says may possibly be submitted to 
the scrutiny of his classmates, there will arise within him the real- 
author consciousness of an audience eager to challenge and to 
question. Such a consciousness will not lead, as might perhaps be 
expected, to increased carelessness in mechanical details. On the 
contrary, it will result in a more real understanding of the vital need 
of correctness. When it is demonstrated to a student that the 
members of his class misunderstand one of the ideas in his paper, he 
sees that to be guilty of writing a faulty sentence is not merely to 
violate a principle in Woolley’s Handbook but to fail in his attempt 
to have his audience get an idea which he was eager for them to 
secure. It need hardly be added that class discussion of the content 
of a theme should be only occasional enough to arouse in the 
students a consciousness that what they write as well as how they 
write is important. 

Even the general conditions under which themes are written 
are far from real. The student is often given only a day or two in 
which to write a presentable paper on a subject which he has never 
thought about before. What opportunity does he have for gather- 
ing evidence or even for allowing his ideas to ripen and adjust 
themselves one to another? The papers of the real author are 
usually the products of long experience which has been slowly 
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ripening into conviction and crystallizing into form. The practice 
of allowing students to express hasty judgments based on little or 
no evidence and unripened by any real reflection results in their 
forming wrong conceptions of how real papers are constructed and 
confirms them in those habits of shallow thinking which it should 
be the aim of the English instructor to break up. The correction 
of this artificiality lies first in assigning subjects upon which the 
student has already done considerable thinking, and in requiring 
longer themes at greater intervals. 

The long theme is a cure for another artificiality—the short 
theme. Excepting in an occasional letter to an editor the real 
writer does not write papers of one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred words. He realizes that adequately to develop an idea 
requires more room. But students rush in where authors fear to 
tread; they will write you “The World and All It Contains” on 
two pages of theme-paper. Unless they are closely restricted in 
the short theme to a carefully chosen “‘point”’ to be developed in one 
paragraph, they will gain from their efforts a curiously distorted 
conception of what it means to construct a real paper. The 
instructor’s talks and the textbook instruction on the planning of 
the whole composition are out of proportion in their application to 
the writing of a short theme, and as a result the student usually 
constructs absurd summaries or miniatures in which the paragraphs 
are ridiculously short and the propositions stated with little or no 
genuine development. Short themes, restricted as has been sug- 
gested, have a value as word, sentence, and paragraph exercises, 
but as early as possible the student should be put to writing longer 
papers which offer a real challenge to his constructive ability. 
Written on a subject which is adapted to the student’s capacities 
and interests and under a plan which enables the instructor to make 
certain that the composition is steadily progressive and not an 
eleventh-hour effort, such themes are worth much more than their 
equivalent length in short themes, for they are real. I have quite 
a little collection of published articles, including two short books, 
which my students wrote as long themes, and I know that the satis- 
faction which these student-authors felt at the sight of one of their 
papers in print was much greater than that which could possibly 
be created by the sight of a pile of fifty or so short exercises beign 
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carried out of the basement by the janitor at the close of the college 
year. It is not to be expected or even desired that very many long 
themes will actually find their way into print, but even the pleasure 
of having produced a paper which is accepted by instructor and class 
as genuinely substantial is an accomplishment which encourages 
further effort. 

If the suggestions made in the preceding paragraphs need be 
carried out at the expense of drill in correctness, it might be seriously 
questioned whether they would be worth while. But putting the 
student-writer upon the basis of a potential real writer need not in 
the least interfere with the most rigid correction of the craftsman- 
ship of his themes. On the contrary, for the student to feel that 
he is a real writer results not only in his desiring to write more 
correctly but also in his getting a proper conception of the value of 
rhetorical principles not as ends in themselves but only as means to 
an end. He perceives, for example, that the weak reference of a 
pronoun is not merely a violation of Woolley 55 but, what is more 
serious, a veil between his idea and his reader’s understanding of it. 

Our friends in the department of physical training have long 
since discovered that the best physical exercise is animated, and 
the mechanical dumb-bell drill has largely given way to the push- 
ball game. I believe that instruction in English composition should 
be similarly animate and based upon a real contest between the 
student-writer with ideas which he believes are worth making clear 
and the instructor and sometimes the other members of the class, 
who must be made to understand those ideas. The student-author 
must express ideas, and in my efforts to assist him to make these 
clear, I prefer to work with the live, whirling ideas which are a part 
of his soul and mind rather than with dead, objective things. For 
— if I may be pardoned for paraphrasing Carlyle—fancy the most 
assiduous potter, but without his wheel, reduced to making dishes, 
or rather amorphous botches, by mere kneading and baking. Even 
such a potter were the English instructor with a student’s mind that 
would rest and lie at ease, that would not work and spin. Of an 
idle, unthinking mind the kindest instructor, like the most assiduous 
potter without wheel, can bake and knead nothing other than a 
botch. 
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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN SPEECH COMMITTEE. 
OF THE CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB, AND NOTES 
UPON ITS SCHOOL SURVEY 


The American Speech Committee of the Chicago Woman’s Club 
held its first meeting early in the spring of 1917, called together in 
response to a suggestion by Mr. John Mantle Clapp, then secretary 
of the American Speech Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. In a very general way we have interested 
ourselves to find out what was the attitude of different sections of 
the Chicago public with regard to the standard of speech in daily 
life. First of all a survey of the most informal nature was begun 
to see what was being done in the schools, public and private, to 
raise the standard of American speech. 

In the twenty-five grammar schools we visited in beginning our 
survey in Chicago we were impressed with the fact that whatever _ 
work is being done for the betterment of the speech of the pupils 
is dependent upon the attitude of the principal of the school or the 
individual teacher. There is nothing in the school system at the 
present time that requires specific work of this kind. 

Naturally more time is devoted to the improvement of articula- 
tion and enunciation in the lower grades than in the higher, but 
what is accomplished in the early years is often lost later because 
pressure of other work seems to make the teacher less keen about 
the speech conditions. The question of voice is almost wholly 
neglected. (There are striking exceptions to any general statement 
of this kind, for we found schools where, because of the efforts of 
an inspiring teacher or principal, many of the pupils are acquiring 
a clear and effective speech.) We feel that there will never be any 
great improvement until the teachers themselves are required to 
take some training that is fundamental, nor will there be any real 
progress until there is an aroused public opinion. The public must 
demand that pupils shall come out of our schools with improved 
voices and better articulation and enunciation. May we not hope 
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that some action will be taken in boards of education to better the 
present conditions ? 

About five years ago the study of oral expression was introduced 
in the high schools of Chicago; at the present time it is being offered 
as an optional course in fourteen of the twenty-four high schools, 
and it will be introduced into many of the other high schools when- 
ever the principals find teachers who are willing to undertake it. 
This course may extend over two years. There are usually two 
periods a week and credits are given as for the regular studies that 
require home work. The courses differ very widely according to the 
idea of the teacher. In only one of the high schools did the prin- 
cipal tell us that it was his plan and his great desire to have every 
lesson given in kis school a lesson in oral English. Much must be 
done before the study of oral expression.is taken as seriously as it 
should be by the pupils. Unfortunately, it is generally regarded 
as a “snap”’ course or “cinch,” but there is progress to be noted 
among many of those who follow the course even though they do 
only a small part of the work outlined. In one of the high schools 
where oral expression has not yet been introduced, the principal 
has found a marked improvement in the pupils’ reading, lasting 
sometimes over a period of several months as a result of having a 
good reader appear before the assembly meeting to read to the 
whole school for an hour or more. 

In some of the night schools large classes are being taught 
public speaking by a teacher trained for this kind of work. In this 
case a special ruling obviates the necessity of the regular teacher’s 
certificate. 

In the two-year course at the Chicago Normal College, which is 
in the hands of a very able and gifted teacher, a lesson once a week 
in the study of voice and speech is compulsory for two semesters. 
(After this any such study is optional.) All the classes are over- 
crowded, which gives little opportunity for individual development. 
One half-year’s work in oral expression is required for entrance to 
the Normal College. A much longer and more thorough course and 
a determined effort to bring the application of this study into all 
the normal-school work will probably be necessary before mucheffect 
can be produced upon those who are to teach in our public schools. 
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It should be said, though, that the effect of the normal-school 
training on some of the students, and through them on the pupils, 
is very good. Excellent results are being obtained by the eleven 
young teachers who go each day to the elementary schools to teach 
groups of children who have defective speech. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


There is a general prevalence of what may be called the “public- 
school voice,’”’ hard and high, or rough and loud, and occasionally 
the artificially sweet voice. 

Different opinions about the same school: The first visitor found 
the principal and teachers working very conscientiously and doing 
specific things for improvement of speech and voice in the pupils. 
The second visitor to the same school was so impressed with the 
strident voices of the teachers that she made very little comment 
on anything else. Her report was confined principally to remarks 
upon the futility of any effort for improvement while the children 
had such bad models constantly before them. 

One teacher of wide experience says the influences that affect 
the voice and speech of children are to be placed in this order: 
(1) home, (2) companions, (3) books, (4) school. One cannot be 
dogmatic in this kind of thing, but we are rather inclined to say 
that the influence of the school and companions is equal to and 
perhaps greater than that of the home, for our observation is that 
the lovely voice and speech of little children are often spoiled in the 
first few years in school. 

The harm is probably begun when the little tots are told to 
“speak louder” and forced to use a high, shrill tone instead of 
being taught the right way of making themselves heard. The 
shouts of the playground, the exuberant and vital tones we hear 
when the children are at games, need not hurt the voice in the least; 
on the contrary they may improve it if the child is in the habit of 
using his voice correctly. 

In one very large school the principal, impressed by the necessity 
of improvement in the children’s speech, requires that before every 
reading lesson five minutes’ practice be given to exercises for articu- 
lation and voice placing. This drill is cleverly varied from day to 
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day. In another school, much talked of for its finely given plays, 
pageants, and the like, the children are trained very early in the 
reading of different kinds of poetry carefully chosen to fit their 
degree of advancement. Their feeling for the sound and meaning 
of words is developed, and a great nicety of articulation is obtained, 
which is noticeable through all the eight grades. 

One principal, whose own voice was inadequate for her work, 
studied several years with a well-known singing teacher. The 
teaching of music and reading has been entirely changed in her 
school in consequence, her teachers’ voices have improved, and it 
has been possible to cure the “monotones.”’ Many of the children 
in the school (the district is entirely a Jewish one) had seemed to 
be tone deaf. In the one school that is in the center of the down- 
town district where all the pupils are of foreign-born parents, the 
principal (who, by the way, is getting very remarkable results in 
his teaching) thinks he obtains the greatest improvement in speech 
through the teaching of singing and giving of plays. These tem- 
peramental children respond best to such training. 

One teacher, explaining the poor pronunciation and enunciation 
of the eighth-grade pupils, says that those in the sixth often read 
and speak better than those in the seventh and eighth because in 
the sixth they are still having some of the training in the phonetics 
of the language begun in the early grades. She often hesitates to 
correct mistakes because the children are being trained to read at 
sight for the meaning, and corrections confuse them. Here again 
one sees that the importance of correct speech is disregarded. This 
is what we hear most frequently: ‘‘ There is not enough time for it.” 

In contrast to this we have a report from a member of our Com- 
mittee who visited one of the practice schools where, under the 
direction of Mr. James F. Hosic of the Chicago Normal College, the 
teachers began a study of the habits of speech of the pupils in that 
school, a school where there are few foreigners. A committee was 
appointed to secure data on “‘type errors’’ in speech to classify them 
according to grades and to standardize methods for their correction. 
We note the following: “‘jist”’ for “just”; “in” for “ing”; drop- 
ping of h’s—‘“‘she has ’er book,”’ “b’ind” for ‘‘behind’’; and “‘uz’’ 
for “‘as’’, and so on through a well-compiled list of kindred errors 
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familiar to us all. The effort to standardize methods for the cor- 
rection of these ever-present mistakes is interesting, and the care- 
fully graduated system of exercises, drills, games, etc., that is being 
evolved will be of great help to all those who are trying to solve 
the same problems. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

There is always some kind of training for voice and speech 
generally, though not always, participated in by all the pupils. 
Taken as a whole the teachers are more interested in this phase of 
education than those in the public schools. We have not observed 
that the results obtained were any more lasting. The teachers say 
again and again that what we most need is an awakened public 
opinion on this subject. The principal of one of these schools says, 
“‘In the upper grades the pupils should be given individual instruc- 
tion for speech and voice,” and “In teaching young people to read 
aloud an opportunity should be given them to read long passages 
atatime. It is only in this way that they can acquire some aban- 
don and facility of expression.” 

A great deal is usually said in the prospectus of a private school 
about the ‘‘well-modulated voice in conversation and reading.” 
The following is also indicative of the effort that is being made for 
better speech. ‘Special attention is given to distinct enunciation 
and to the placing of the tone to avoid harshness or fatigue.” 

We quote from an unpublished article by a member of our 
Committee, Mrs. Howard S. Willett: 

The need for better American speech is not confined to any class or locality. 
I have heard teachers in ghetto schools lament that the surroundings of poverty 
and ignorance produce poor speech in the children. Yet I know of a certain 
group of children in the most fashionable part of Chicago where the so-called 
old families of Chicago live. These children, fifty or sixty in number, never 
have had their speech affected by foreign-born children. They play ina private 
playground. They attend the best private schools in Chicago, where the 
teachers speak a most cultivated English. Most of the children have English 
or French governesses with excellent voices. Yet these children when they 
are together almost without exception try to talk as badly as they can. They 
try deliberately to mispronounce every word. They talk through their teeth— 
particularly the boys. Maybe they are imitating pirates. Their voices are 


not only loud but raucous. Their “smarty” attitude of mind squeezes the 
voice so that it is high and tight. 
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Last spring I attended a dance given by an exclusive social organization of 
our largest western university. I was amazed at the amount of slang these 
charming young women considered it—not permissible—but necessary—to use. 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

There is a growing popularity among pupils of classes in oral 
expression. This includes, besides elementary work on voice and 
pronunciation, public speaking, the construction of a speech, oral 
reading of prose and poetry, story-telling, reading and giving of 
plays, preparing for contests, etc. There are often not enough 
classes for all the pupils who apply. The object is usually to teach 
the pupil to express himself easily and effectively upon any occasion 
that may present itself. 

Oral expression is usually studied in the third or fourth year, 
sometimes with a textbook, sometimes without. In one high 
school it is taught in the last half of the fourth year only and then 
daily as ‘Senior dramatics.”’ One other school has a daily lesson 
for one semester in addition to the other courses of two lessons a 
week. (Senior dramatics are always popular.) 

One teacher compiles a list of the pupil’s habitual faults at the 
beginning of his study with some advice as to the exercises he should 
practice. She also gives much time out of school to consultation 
with individual pupils. 

One class in oral expression was asked to bring sentences express- 
ing different emotions in a natural way. Here is one of the results: 
Joy, “Gee, that’s swell!” 

One of the teachers says that the disappointing thing in her 
experience is that even the pupils who respond quickly to the train- 
ing and improve in every way in this study often become so careless 
after dropping it that almost all traces of their improvement dis- 
appear and their speech becomes as slovenly as before. She 
deplores the influence upon the pupils of the poor manners and 
speech of some of the public men who are invited to address the 
assembly meetings. 

In a high school in a suburb of Chicago the pupils were asked 
to prepare a recitation in one of their other studies, history or civics, 
for example, to be given for the lesson in oral expression, applying 
as far as possible the instructions they had received. To one pupil 
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who made a very good recitation the teacher said, “I call that suc- 
cessful in every way. I should give you 100. What do you think 
your other teacher would consider that recitation worth?”’ Rather 
shamefaced the boy replied, ‘“‘Oh, I dunno—I never recite like that 
in my other classes.” 

In two of the high schools near Chicago the study of oral 
expression is compulsory. In one of these, the township high school 
of Cicero, the pupil is required before graduating to make sixteen 
short speeches for the assembly which convenes every morning for 
fifteen minutes. From four to six pupils are expected to appear 
each day, and if a pupil postpones this duty, he is often put to it 
in the last few months of his school course to get in his sixteen 
appearances in order that he may graduate. Those having a free 
hour may go to the teacher of oral expression for help in choosing 
and preparing a passage in modern prose, often something of cur- 
rent interest, perhaps a paragraph from a speech that has been given 
in Congress or in the House of Commons, a description of a scene 
in a foreign country, a short chapter from a new book, or a bit of 
dialogue from one of the masterpieces of fiction. This teacher con- 
siders that prose is usually the best medium for the development of 
the natural voice. One of the boys from Camp Grant, Rockford, a 
graduate from this school, said last month that the voice training 
he had received at school has been one of his greatest assets in 
camp life. 


CLASSES FOR BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN AND WOMEN 


Many schools are to be found in the downtown district in 
Chicago where men and women who are in business are taking 
training to improve their spoken English. In one or two instances 
such classes are held in connection with a course in some business 
college. 

In one of the large department stores where the heads of depart- 
ments often discuss with the other employees the necessity of refined 
speech, pleasant voice and manner, many of the young people are 
urged to go to certain classes that are held after business hours at 
a school of expression in the loop district where, by a special arrange- 
ment, the price, which is usually $15 for twenty lessons, is reduced 
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to $6. We are told that there is great improvement in the voice 
and bearing of those who follow out this course of study. 

Large classes are held for the study of English in a school of 
languages where the pupils are given a systematic drill in many 
grammatical points and also in the pronunciation of words and their 
meanings—all for a very moderate fee. There will soon be a class 
in public speaking in this same school. 

In a club made up of salesmen, the Salesmanship Club, one of the 
professors of the Public Speaking Department of the University of 
Chicago has held classes for several years. The men are given 
instruction in the preparing of their “talks,” in pronunciation and 
articulation, and in the proper use of the voice. The enthusiasm 
of the group of men in this club grows greater each year, and they 
often ask for more time than the teacher can give them. 

Public-speaking classes are held in the Y.M.C.A. buildings, not 
only downtown, but also in the outer districts. Numberless other 
cases might be cited to show the growth of the interest among 
business men and women in the cultivation of speech and voice. 

Singing teachers have brought a generous support to our effort 
toward improving American speech. One of these tells us that 
many of the Americans with beautiful voices, who were studying 
in Berlin when she was there, were unable to sing well until they 
had corrected their faulty pronunciation of English. Another says 
that our miserable western “r” which fills up the mouth and 
tightens the throat must be eliminated from the speech of a singer 
before a good tone can be produced. 

The fact that so many military men have been pronounced 
defective in voice is another convincing proof of the great need for 
a more general training in speech. 


OPEN MEETINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


At our regular open meetings, which are held in the large parlors 
of the Club, there is an opportunity for a free and open discussion 
of the different phases of the better-speech movement. In Decem- 
ber Mr. John Mantle Clapp of New York and Miss Claudia 
Crumpton of Alabama were our speakers. Many of the professors 
from our university have talked for us, as have the teachers in the 
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schools. Several voice specialists, two from other cities, have given 
us informing addresses, sometimes accompanied by charts. There 
is generally a teacher of singing or of the drama present who has 
something valuable to contribute. Several well-known lawyers are 
actively at work with us. We talk over the reports of our members 
who have visited different schools. Actors have dropped in; their 
point of view is always most interesting; the problems of the busi- 
ness men have been presented; the doctors have helped by their 
interest; mothers tell us of the great hope they have in the results 
of the efforts of the Committee. At the annual convention of the 
Illinois Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Associations held 
at Bloomington, Illinois, last May this movement was presented and 
heartily indorsed. Our Committee is having requests from these 
organizations and many others for speakers for their programs. 
We hope that many readers of the English Journal will be able to 
meet with us and give us valuable council. With their help and 
that of all those interested we shall be able to make our gatherings 
a clearing house for all new ideas and reforms in the movement for 
better speech and voice. 


PRESENTATION OF THE SUBJECT TO OTHER CLUBS 


In our effort to arouse an interest in the better-speech movement 
among the other women’s clubs in Chicago and the state we have 
first of all made the patriotic appeal and we have found a quick 
response to the idea that the love of language, our own language, 
may be a wonderful factor in effecting a greater solidarity among 
the American people. Our thinking public does not need to be 
convinced that our own speech and that of our children should be 
improved; they are eager to help and are glad to hear with what 
interest and sympathy our visits to the schools have been received. 
We have presented the following resolution on many different 
occasions, and it has always received the heartiest indorsement, 
notably that of the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs: 

WuerEAs, for greater efficiency in all walks of life better speaking voices, 
better articulation and enunciation, are much to be desired; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we [insert name of organization]....................... 
indorse the effort of the American Speech Committee of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club to raise the standard of American speech. 
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We find women’s and men’s organizations anxious to discuss 
the question from the standpoint of efficiency, and they agree that 
as citizens and taxpayers we should see to it that our children 
receive instruction in voice and utterance that will give them an 
effective speech instrument rather than a spoiled one, as is often 
the case when they leave the grammar school. 

The circular and letter given below have proved very useful in 
interesting other clubs in the movement. The circular has been 
widely used in answering inquiries, etc. 


The American Speech Committee of the Chicago Woman’s Club is not an 
exclusive but an inclusive committee, that solicits the co-operation of every 
member of the organized women’s clubs of the state. The regular monthly 
meetings the first Saturday of each month are open to all those who are 
interested. 

The movement for better speech, one phase of National Service, is rousing 
an interest among thinking men and women throughout the country. They 
are realizing that the speech of our people (that of the young people and the 
grown-ups) is not the efficient and splendid instrument that it should be. 

A love and respect for language, our own language, can be made one of the 
great forces working toward the solidarity of the American people. The mix- 
ture of many nationalities has produced a splendid race. Its language as well 
as its institutions must be safeguarded. 

At the meetings there is always a short practical talk by a speaker fitted 
to present some phase of the subject, several three-minute reports, and a general 
discussion. We are glad to send speakers to other clubs. 

By coming in touch with what is actually being accomplished we shall be 
able to recommend to boards of education in Cook County and elsewhere in 
the state of Illinois that certain things be emphasized, that attention be given 
to voice and utterance from the beginning to the end of the school course, 
and that pupils be marked for accomplishment in this study just as they are 
in others. 

We find that teachers are grateful for this influence coming from the 
outside. The question has too long been left wholly in the hands of the 
educators. 

We might begin by forming a “‘ League for the Preservation of the Long o 
and the Long and Short i.”” Perhaps then we should not hear quite so often 
“wind uh,” “pota tuh,” “pu pul,” “La tun,” and “uh gottuh do ut.” Even 
in the conversation of educated and charming people we hear most of the 
beautiful vowel sounds of our language being turned into short u, “uh,”’ the 
grunt of the primitive man. We are offering a prize of $5.00 to be given 
through the English Study Class of the Club for the best short article on the 
work of our Committee. The chairman is to give a report of our “School 
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Survey” before the “National Council of Teachers of English” which meets 
in Chicago this year, November 30. 

If in the public school we can persuade the singing teachers to watch not 
only the singing voice but the speaking voice as well, we shall have accom- 
plished much. To speak the words of a song with good articulation and pleasing 
tone is one of the best possible exercises. If parents would ask their children 
to read aloud to them regularly at home, they would be more impressed than 
ever with the need for just this kind of training. 

But from the business world we are receiving the greatest encouragement. 
The practical man of everyday affairs is asking for greater efficiency in this as 
in everything else. One phase of our activity has been the preparation on the 
part of some of our members in order that they may be fitted to co-operate with 
the owners of factories and large industrial plants in teaching English to foreign- 
born workers. We shall work through every avenue to interest the whole pub- 
lic in this movement. We are looking to the club women of Chicago and the 
state for their splendid help. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee will make to boards of education certain 
recommendations, as, for instance, that: 

1. Specific work for articulation and enunciation and general 
work for good tone begin in the lower (primary) grades and con- 
tinue all through the grades as part of reading and spelling lessons 
and in connection with the study of English. 

2. Teachers be marked by those competent to judge as to quali- 
fications in speech and voice both at time of their examinations and 
in their work in classes. 

3. The system of credits given to teachers for study be changed 
—now these credits are on the same basis as those for sewing and 
cooking instead of being like those given for the academic studies, 
mathematics, etc. 

4. Work in oral expression be made compulsory in high schools, 
to include a few principles (very few, it is probably safest to say) 
of voice production and instruction in the elements of articulation 
and enunciation and to be an integral part of the English work 
throughout the course. 

5. Co-operation with other classes be suggested—a teacher of 
history would perhaps confer with an oral-expression teacher about 
a case of “mumbling” and later would be able to report improve- 
ment to the teacher of oral expression and pupil’s grade would be 
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higher because of this; a system of this kind with many simple 
ramifications has been successful in one high school, arousing interest 
in the families among parents and younger children. 

6. There be some effort on the part of the teacher of singing 
toward an improvement of the speaking voice; that pupils be 
marked perhaps upon their ability to speak the words of a song 
with a tolerably good tone; that any instruction in tone be given 
so that it apply to speech as well as to song. 

To other clubs in the state we have sent the letter which 


follows: 
THE AMERICAN SPEECH COMMITTEE 


DEAR FRIEND: We shall very soon have printed matter to send to you 
to tell you a little more about our undertaking. The inclosed circular, a 
reprint from the club bulletin, tells you of our regular monthly meetings which 
have proved a fine inspiration and helped all those who have come from different 
clubs in Chicago and in other parts of the state. You will find, I am sure, that 
there is always in your locality someone who is interested in this subject and 
who can speak to you upon some phase of it: a teacher or principal in the 
grammar or high school, a business man, a newspaper man, a teacher of singing 
or dramatic art, a worker on some committee for Americanization of foreigners, 
a doctor, a minister, a lawyer, an actor or actress, a military man. You will 
find these men and women and also people in many other walks of life able to 
discuss with you the desirability and necessity for improvement in the American 
speech and voice. 

Any meetings of this kind which you may have would be reported in the 
local newspaper and reprints made of any articles which might be written 
either before or after your meeting. We have found that the most important 
thing to do is to get in touch with teachers in the schools. This can be done 
by inviting them to take part in the meetings of the American Speech Com- 
mittee or of the Better-Speech Committee of your Woman’s Club or of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association or in any meetings that might be held for the 
better-speech movement. If the friends of the movement (this includes, of 
course, the parents of the children) will confer with the teachers and principal 
of the school to find out how best the enthusiasm and patriotism of the children 
may be aroused, they (the children) will be brought to understand that they, 
with us, have been made the trustees of our language. Games, contests of 
different kinds, pronunciation downs, and an infinite variety of ways may be 
invented to arouse and hold their interest. I am inclosing for you a copy of 
two pledges, one for grown-ups and one for young people and children which 
might be printed with any variations you choose. Reprints may be made 
and signatures may be obtained and kept on file. 
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Business men are often eager to organize classes for different kinds of work 
of this kind for all that are associated with them in their business. Dramatic 
clubs are a great help and always arouse much interest. Our object is to 
spread this movement so that all the people may become participants in it. 

You should try to have someone speak before every organization, club, 
league, farmers’ institute, committee of every kind, etc., and get their 
indorsement of this movement. These indorsements will be helpful in pre- 
senting our plea to state and local boards of education for more specific training 
for voice and speech in the schools and for more teachers fitted for this work; 
they also have their effect in the homes in giving support to the efforts of the 
teachers for improvement in the daily speech of the children. Let us know 
what you are doing—this will help other clubs in other places. We shall be 
glad to write you further if you wish. If you are able to invite a speaker and 
organizer to come to you, we can no doubt help you. 

KATHARINE KNOWLES ROBBINS, 
Chairman of Chicago Woman’s Club 


The following pledge for children, written by one of our members, 
presents the subject in a form which may be used in the home: 


AMERICAN SPEECH COMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO WoMAN’s CLUB 
PLEDGE FOR CHILDREN 

I love the United States of America. I love my country’s flag. I love 
my country’s language. I promise: 

1. That I will not dishonor my country’s speech by leaving off the last 
syllables of words. ree 

2. That I will say a good American “‘yes” and “no” in place of an Indian 
grunt “um-hum” and “nup-um” or a foreign “ya” or “yeh” and “nope.” 

3. That I will do my best to improve American speech by avoiding loud, 
rough tones, by enunciating distinctly, and by speaking pleasantly, clearly, 
and sincerely. 

4. That I will learn to articulate correctly as many words as possible during 
the year. 

In connection with this pledge it has been suggested that a list 
be prepared of 365 words commonly mispronounced. 

Interest in the better-speech movement is definitely increasing 
among the clubs of the state. Many of them in different sections 
of the state are asking for an outline of study for self-improvement 
in addition to the work we propose for the arousing of public senti- 
ment. We are planning to send a few suggestions that may be 
helpful to these smaller groups, naming several books that treat 
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of the subject, advising those interested to meet together and read 
aloud both prose and poetry, perhaps making a list of words that 
are often badly pronounced because vowels and consonants are 
slighted. We hope to be able to develop something more definite 
and specific in the near future. 


INTEREST OF THE BUSINESS WORLD IN BETTER SPEECH 


The business world will have an even greater influence than the 
schools in securing our hoped-for reform, and we have plans for 
reaching the personnel of the large business houses, first with our 
printed matter and then by talking to groups of the men and women. 
Business men are realizing how terribly inefficient is our present 
use of voice and speech, what a great waste of energy there is in 
our present way of speaking, and how often an individual fails of 
success simply because there is a lack of conviction in his tone or 


lack of clearness in his utterance. At the school for telephone 


operators, where only those girls are taken who have had at least 
a grammar-school education, very seldom is anyone found who can 
speak English well enough or clearly enough to do acceptable work 
at the telephone. Those who are accepted are given a daily lesson 
for a month before they can begin at the switchboard. 

The work that is to be done in teaching English to the foreign- 
born workers in our factories and elsewhere is growing in a most 
encouraging way. In October the Board of Education of Chicago 
took over some of this teaching, but the social workers under whom 
it was begun are still doing a large share of it. The numberless 
settlements of foreigners, both in this city and throughout the state, 
where English is scarcely spoken, testify to the urgent need there 
is for this instruction. 

Americans are just beginning to realize the great work it may 
be their privilege to perform in giving their language to the foreign- 
born worker, leading him to love and revere it. Our Committee 
feels that we have our part in this stirring movement for Americani- 
zation, which in its many phases is sweeping over the country, and 
we are thankful indeed to be able to take advantage of this great 
opportunity for national service. 

KATHARINE KNOWLES ROBBINS, Chairman 
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ORGANIZING FOR PATRIOTIC WORK IN 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


C. C. CERTAIN 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Realizing the importance of enlisting the high-school boys and 
girls of Detroit in the bond campaign, the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce made, at the beginning of the Second Liberty Loan Drive, 
a generous appropriation for the High-School Committee. The 
Superintendent of Schools, appreciating the value of services that 
could be rendered by the students and foreseeing the benefits to 
be derived by the students in an educational way, immediately 
authorized all high-school teachers of English to organize their 
classes to assist in the Liberty Loan Drive. Two bulletins were 
prepared by the writer, one for each of the fifteen thousand students 
in the Detroit high schools and one for each of their teachers. 
These pamphlets made possible organized and systematic work 
in the English classes of all the high schools. The fifteen thousand 
students followed the outline for class activities suggested in these 
bulletins and helped to solve the problems raised therein. The 
bulletin indicated the general motives and purposes underlying 
the plan of co-operation between the Board of Commerce and the 
high-school students, formulated plans and methods of procedure, 
noted the results expected, and provided a way in which the public 
might be made aware of the results gained. 

The following report upon the project appeared in The Detroiter, 
the official organ of the Detroit Board of Commerce: 

The appropriation by the Board of Commerce made possible three achieve- 
ments: first, twelve high-school faculties and fifteen thousand high-school 
students working together with a clearly conceived and a well-defined patriotic 
purpose in view; second, a feeling of co-operation between the boys and girls 
on one hand and the men who were actually directing the campaign on the 
other; third, a thorough training of high-school students for future patriotic 
work of this kind. 
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Complete records of all the work done in the English classes were pre- 
served. The result is a collection of scrap-books and portfolios containing 
material of an intensely practical and patriotic nature ranging from salesman- 
ship talks and sales letters to plans of reconstruction after this and other 
liberty loans have been oversubscribed and final victory achieved. The scrap- 
books contain clippings from newspapers, magazine articles, advertisements, 
cartoons, and a collection of stray odds and ends reflecting the spirit of the 
Second Liberty Loan Campaign of 1917. These books are in many instances 
beautifully illuminated with original drawings and sketches by the students. 
The portfolios contain copies of patriotic speeches, selling talks, dialogues, sales 
letters, histories of the previous loan, and hundreds of original papers on novel 
and interesting phases of the Liberty Loan Campaign. 


A compleéte exhibit of this interesting material was displayed 
at the Board of Commerce Building during the week following the 
campaign. The exhibit contained specimen scrap-books and port- 
folios from each of the high schools in the city. 

The two bulletins are given herewith for the benefit of persons 
who may be interested in undertaking similar plans of organization, 
either in future liberty loan drives or in activities with the Junior 
Division of the American Red Cross. 

The plan of organization set forth in the bulletins makes pos- 
sible a more flexible form of recitation than the conventional one 
commonly known. In a program of education appropriate to a 
democracy, the conventional recitation typified in the traditional 
question-and-answer process of instruction and in the topical plan 
of development is extremely limited in range of application. The 
modern conception of education in a democracy demands a new 
type of recitation depending upon active participation as in the 
processes of social life. 

In this new type of recitation the aim of the teacher is to make 
use of acts purposed, projected, planned, executed, and judged by the 
pupils either individually or in co-operation. The recitation in 
this form constitutes the so-called problem-project method of 
instruction. The teaching procedure is in the beginning involved 
in the use of acts motivated by easily attainable ends. The pro- 
cedure becomes involved in more and more complicated acts as 
maturity and experience make them possible. 

In the new type of recitation experience is mot regarded as the 
product of adult life, but as a continuous process in the direction 
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of which the activities of the pupils are receiving motivation. The 
experiences of childhood in the educational sense represent a con- 
tinuous process, a blending and becoming part of the generalized 
experiences called subject-matter. In the new type of recitation, 
the teacher furnishes the necessary guidance for experience of the 
proper kind, and for growth in the desired direction, by selecting 
appropriate stimuli for given responses on the part of the students 
and by attaching satisfaction to desirable responses and dis- 
satisfaction to undesirable responses. 


BULLETIN OF THE DETROIT ENGLISH CLUB 


ISSUED OCCASIONALLY 
PART I 


Voiume I OCTOBER 8, 1917 NuMBER 1 


Subject: The Detroit Liberty Loan Drive 
To Students of English in the Detroit High Schools: 

The Superintendent of the Detroit schools has issued a bulletin asking 
that, “beginning October 8 and continuing until October 27, if it seems best, 
English classes . . . . lay aside their regular work” and make a study of 
conditions relating to the sale of Liberty Bonds. 

The following suggestions are made to members of classes in high-school 
English with a view to bringing about united effort on the part of these classes 
for the Liberty Loan Drive now being started in the city: 


I. From October 8 to October 18, plan and organize your class work with 
the purpose of arousing enthusiasm and making known facts relating to 
the Second Liberty Loan of 1917. 


II. From October 18 to October 27, put forth every possible appeal that you 
can to interest citizens of Detroit in buying Liberty Bonds and in helping 
thereby to “win and end the war!” 


III. Let the purposes of your English class be: 

A. To make a strong effort through both oral and written speech to 
further the work of your high school in selling Liberty Bonds and to 
place your high school on record among the high schools of the city 
as leading in this enterprise. 

B. To preserve complete records of all work done in this connection, and 
to present these in attractive and creditable form to the Head of the 
Department of English or to the Principal as the supreme achievement 
of your class for the term. 

C. To include in these records detailed minutes of class programs, reports 
upon speeches and discussions, book reviews and digests of magazine 
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articles, copies of advertisements and posters prepared by the class, 
copies of letters written with reference to the sale of Liberty Bonds, 
a final statement of results accomplished by the class, and comments 
upon weaknesses that might well be corrected in the event of another 
such opportunity to aid in the fight against German autocracy. 


IV. Do all of your work so well that it may be accepted in lieu of the usual 
assignments in English. 
A. Preserve records of all oral and written work as evidence of the fact 
that you have continued your training in English and have accom- 
plished other patriotic duties at the same time. 


I. 


Bind these records neatly in the form of a portfolio lettered appro- 
priately or decorated in any suitable manner. 


. The portfolio of records should be presented to the Head of your 


Department of English or to your Principal, who will place it 
among other portfolios on exhibit in your Library during the first 
week of November. 


. These portfolios will have great practical value when the next 


Liberty Loan Drive is on, and in times to come will have historic 
interest which it is difficult at present to picture. 


B. From among the portfolios presented by each of the grades in the 
high school, one will be selected for exhibiting in the Public Library 
and in other suitable places during the first weeks in November, 
and in Chicago at the meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English during Thanksgiving week. 


I. 


The public at large may be given the opportunity to read your 
records if you prepare them neatly and accurately and endeavor 
to present in them every possible solution to problems that develop 
in the Liberty Loan Drive. 


. Make your portfolio a model of enthusiasm and good workmanship. 


You will be doing thereby your bit in the Great War to make the 
world safe for Democracy. 


. Your class portfolio should contain the best compositions that 


your class can write. 

a) Have all class minutes, reports, letters, book reviews, digests, 
abstracts, speeches, and other written records revised and 
re-written, if necessary, by a Reviewing Committee in whose 
members the class has full confidence. 


V. In order that you may have readily available authoritative information, 
collect all possible published matter concerning the Liberty Loan and 
bind this printed matter in the form of a scrap-book containing news- 
paper and magazine clippings, circulars, posters, pamphlets, government 
documents, and pictures and cartoons. 

A. Study and discuss at class meetings the printed matter made accessible 
in your scrap-book. 
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B. From the scrap-book and from other sources of information make a 
study to determine what your class can do to assist specifically in the 
Liberty Loan Drive now on inthe city. Get clearly in mind the things 
you are to do, then set to work upon these things as definite tasks to 
be completed in a stated time. 


. It will be well for you to look upon the tasks to be undertaken by your 
class as problems, for you can then more easily keep in mind that in all 
of your work you are helping to solve the great civic problem before 
Detroit just now, which is to sell before October 28 her quota of forty- 
three million dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds, or of “Humanity Bonds,” 


as some speakers are calling them. 


. Every member of your class must help in the solution of this big civic 
problem, because the problem itself bears closely upon the success of our 
own national armies that are going to the front in Europe to restore and 
make secure to the world the freedom and peace which the German 
Empire has ruthlessly tried to destroy. 

A. A good way to begin work is by starting the scrap-book. Every 
student in the class should bring clippings and other printed matter 
each day for posting and preserving for convenient reference. 

B. Let every member of the class make two lists of problems that can 
be worked out before October 27, one list consisting of problems to be 
completed before October 18, and another list to consist of problems 
to be completed between October 18 and October 27. 

These problems might be listed in some such form as the following: 
1. Problems for solution October 8 to October 18. 

a) This class should be kept informed concerning speeches made at 
public meetings. What can be done to accomplish this? Shall 
members of the class take turn in serving as reporters ? 

b) The little people in the grade schools of the city should be given 
information concerning the Second Liberty Loan of 1917. How 
can my class assist in conveying to them this information? If 
by letters, how and when shall the letters be written? If by 
speeches, how shall we select the most capable students to make 
the speeches? Shall we organize a corps of “Four-Minute 
Scouts” ? 

c) New speeches will be needed for the Four-Minute Men who are 
scheduled to speak from October 8 to October 18 to arouse 
enthusiasm; plant the thought; explain facts. My class must find 
ways of helping these Four-Minute Men. Could the members 
of my class become “Two-Minute Boys and Girls” ? 

d) Circular letters and individual letters may be used to spread 
ideas concerning the Liberty Loan. What can my class do to 
compile lists of addresses and write letters to this end ? 
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2. October 18 to October 27. 

a) This period of the campaign is the time for rushing the sale of 
bonds. How can my class help through the preparation of 
salesmanship talks ? 

b) This is a period for real business. What can my class do by 
writing letters, and making appointments for teams in the field 
to sell bonds ? 

c) Posters and advertisements are effective agencies in selling goods 
of any kind. Could my class help in the sale of bonds by writing 
legends or placards and preparing copy for advertisements ? 

C. Appoint a committee to read quickly through the lists of problems 
submitted by the students and to select the ones that the class is to 
work upon. 

1. Determine the exact period of time that can be given to the solu- 
tion of each problem. Make plans of work with sufficient speed 
to permit you to complete any undertaking in the required time. 
Keep constantly in mind that you are working against time that 
is slipping rapidly away. 

2. To be thoroughly business-like draw up a set of resolutions setting 
forth your purposes as a class, outlining a limited plan of work, 
and setting dates for the completion of the work agreed upon. 

3. Keep testing your plans by the progress you make. [If little prog- 
ress is made, change your plans sufficiently to get results. 

4. Organize teams and committees and assign each team or committee 
a definite part of the work to be accomplished. Give each team 
a specific problem. Do not give any one team more than one 
thing to do at a time. 

D. Regard the various tasks undertaken in your class as problems grow- 
ing out of the great national drive for the sale of the Second Liberty 
Loan of 1917. 

Approved: 
Cuas. E. CHADSEY, 

Superintendent of Schools 

October_8, 1917 


BULLETIN OF THE DETROIT ENGLISH CLUB 


ISSUED OCCASIONALLY 
PART II 


VotumeE I OCTOBER 8, 1917 NUMBER I 


Subject: The Detroit Liberty Loan Drive 
Suggestions to High-School Teachers of English: 
I. Assist the classes immediately in their first interpretation of Part I of 
this Bulletin. 
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II. From October 8 to October 18 assist the classes in their preparations to 
meet prospective buyers of Liberty Bonds. 

A. Develop in the classes a feeling of responsibility for the success of the 
Detroit campaign. 

1. Help the classes to sense and feel the difficulties involved in the 
Second Bond Issue. 

B. Give the classes full opportunity to discuss such questions and topics 
as will suggest solutions to difficulties that the classes themselves may 
aid in overcoming. 

C. Set the classes to gathering at once printed information of all kinds 
relating to the campaign and connected interests. 


III. From October 18 to October 27 aid the classes in the solution of their 
problems relating to the immediate sale of bonds. 


IV. Be sure that the students clearly understand their part in the Detroit 
Liberty Loan Drive, and that they assume sufficient responsibility to 
carry on organized effort through the English classes. Be sure that the 
classes are organized for co-operation as well as competition, and that 
there is the same common element of enthusiasm and patriotism thread- 
ing through the working plans of all classes. 

A. Have the students draw clear distinctions between the work in the 
English classes and the work in the grade rooms.t The work in the 
English classes may be made analogous to that of a club of organized 
salesmen representing several firms or corporations, while the work 
in the grade rooms may be made analogous to that of single firms or 
corporations in their independent business meetings. 

B. Once the students have a clear conception of the task before them, 
give them freedom to formulate their own purposes, to project their 
own plans, to execute these plans, and to judge results with a mini- 
mum of interference. 

1. Guide the classes; stimulate interest in the desired direction. 
Avoid setting tasks in a way to destroy initiative. 

a) Assist the classes by providing a context of suggestion out of 
which stimulating problems may be developed. 

2. Hold the classes responsible for the value of aims set forth, for the 
appropriateness of purposes stated, for the suitableness of pro- 
jected plans, for the proper execution of plans, and for the judgment 
of results finally achieved. 

C. Organize all class activities through the medium of the social group. 
Let each class work as a social unit in the Liberty Bond Drive. 

1. Make your scheme of class organization flexible. Regard the 
entire class as a social unit, but work with it under functional 


* Each house or grade room was divided into teams of twenty-five each whose 
purpose was to get tangible results in selling bonds. The English classes were 
expected to support these teams in practical ways. 
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schemes of organization. Maintain the club idea, but emphasize 

also co-operating committees, competing teams, informal discus- 

sion groups, and individual leaders. 

2. Typical Weekly Schedule: Monday, club meeting, set speeches, pre- 
pared discussions, reports upon scrap-book, report of class critic; 
Tuesday, club meeting, reports of co-operating committees, reports 
of competing teams, work upon portfolio, work upon scrap-book; 
Wednesday, experience meeting, informal discussions conducted 
by leaders previously appointed or elected, reports by grade-room 
representatives giving accounts of progress made and of successful 
salesmanship methods in vogue in various grade rooms; Thursday, 
club meeting, report of Committee on Programs, special reports 
upon articles read and speeches heard, reading of book reviews, 
work upon scrap-book, report of Reviewing Committee and filing 
of records in portfolio; Friday, informal discussion groups, discus- 
sions led by the teacher and by individual leaders in the class, 
discussion of the next week’s campaign and of the plans for class 
programs, teacher and students hear reports upon the class records 
and make suggestions. 

D. Make use of the present national crisis in fixing a social point of view 
in every class undertaking. 

1. Make much of audience situations; see that every activity initiated 
in the class is related to real situations that give reality to the 
communication of thought and feeling. 

a) Put the students in the attitude of solving problems for which 
they feel some keen responsibility relating to their social, civic, 
or national interests. 

2. Make all the “recitations” in English real occasions for talking, 
speaking, writing, listening, and reading with the motive of aiding 
in the present national crisis. 

a) Let these occasions be opportunities to bring home to the 
students the power of the English language: (1) in influencing 
people’s conduct, (2) in the performance of social and national 
service, and (3) in building up new personal, social, and national 
relations. 

b) Build all the exercises in the English classes upon the basic 
tendencies to communicate ideas and to react to human sym- 
pathy. 

V. Suggested activities: 

A. Class activities should be organized in two divisions corresponding 
to the two periods of the campaign: (1) October 8 to October 18, 
activities tending to arouse enthusiasm, to inform, and to instruct; 
and (2) October 18 to October 27, activities relating to conditions 
bearing upon direct solicitation for sales. 
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B. Activities from October 8 to October 18. 
1. Collecting printed information and binding in scrap-book. 
. Reading and discussing printed information. 
. Stating problems and formulating plans of work. 
Organizing competing teams and co-operating committees. 
. Student speakers preparing to go before audiences in grade schools. 
. Compiling lists of addresses for letters explaining the Liberty Bonds. 
. Preparing portfolio containing a complete file of all papers pre- 
sented in the class and of all records made between the dates of 
October 8 and October 18. 
8. Preparing speeches of patriotic nature for delivery in the class 
and elsewhere. 

a) Topics upon the history of Detroit and Michigan; b) Topics 
upon the life stories of great men and women of today; c) Topics 
upon America’s part in the great world-struggle for freedom 
and human progress; d) Topics upon Detroit’s part in the World 
War; e) Book reviews, abstracts of articles; f) Digests of daily 
and weekly news; g) Summaries of speeches; 4) Topics upon 
inventions and changes brought about by the war; 7) Anecdotes 
and stories coming from the war zone; 7) Letters from soldiers 
and relief workers at the front; k) Facts concerning the life in 
prison camps, and concerning places despoiled and laid waste 
by the German armies. 

C. Activities from October 18 to October 27. 
1. Dramatizations in class for training in salesmanship. 
2. Letters written in follow-up correspondence and in making appoint- 
ments for student salesmen. 
3. Writing advertisements, and legends for posters. 
4. Editing and revising records for filing in portfolio. 


VI. Theory of work in outline form: 
The following elements underlie the ultimate success of the work in 

English classes during the Liberty Loan Drive. 

A. National consciousness, alertness to national needs and wants, appre- 
ciation of national purposes in the great World War, comprehension 
of difficulties in the way of final success, sense of responsibilities 
resting upon the high schools of Detroit. 

B. Unifying sense of responsibility, identification of the individual with 
the work of the class as a group and of the school as a unit in the larger 
competing group of high schools. 

C. Satisfyingness of acts completed under plans projected by the high- 
school students themselves. 

D. Removedness of the teacher when not needed for special advice, or 
when not needed in emergencies to economize time. 
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E. Functional scheme of class organization: clubs, committees, teams, 
individual leaders. 

F, Purposeful activity: the basis of the so-called project method of 
teaching. Focusing of the individual self in the activities of the class 
as an organized social group. 

1. Students’ plan of work, purposed, projected, developed and organ- 
ized, executed, and judged as to result or outcome by the students 
themselves. 

2. Two aspects of the project: activities requiring little reflective 
thinking and activities requiring reflective thinking centering 
around specific problems. 

a) Statement of problems in terms of difficulties to be overcome; 
b) the suggestion of possible solutions to difficulties; c) the 
development of bearings of difficulties; d) observation and 
experimentation; ¢) suspended judgment while establishing 
conclusions. 

G. Stimulation and guidance, (1) through organization of a functional 
character, (2) through the selection of conditions and situations favor- 
able to responses of appropriate kind, (3) through the selection of 
reading matter. 

Approved: 
Cuas. E. CHADsEY, 

Superintendent of Schools 

October 8, 1917 
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SOME CONTINENTAL PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


ALEC M. DRUMMOND 
Cornell University 


One of the most tempting and worthy ambitions for club or 
college dramatic organizations is the presentation of great plays 
from the modern and contemporary Continental theater. There 
are many difficulties in finding a real choice of European plays, the 
prime one being the fact that so many themes characteristic of the 
Continental drama are unsuited to the use of amateurs—disagree- 
able problems of sex, or other over-realistic or lurid material which 
few amateur organizations care to attempt. There are many 
plays, of course, of no interest to American audiences, and many 
which would hardly be understandable. The lack of translations 
is a severe handicap, though this gap is being rapidly and well 
filled. Then, too, a great many plays require settings of a kind or 
of an elaboration beyond most amateur equipment. 

There are, however, many great Continental plays, especially 
by the commanding playwrights, not unsuited by reason of their 
material to the demands of amateur production, of great interest 
to American audiences (not to the “high-brow” only), which are 
accessible in reasonably good translations, and which are not 
beyond adequate presentation by any upstanding club of fairly 
advanced amateurs. And, by the way, producing one of these 
plays under competent direction would make advanced amateurs 
out of all substantially concerned in the venture. 

It is not contended that all of the plays listed below would be 
suitable for all clubs, but all of them are possible (many of them 
have been done successfully by amateur organizations), all of them 
are notably worthy of presentation, and few of them have had a 
professional (and not many an amateur) presentation in America. 
In short, the production of any fair number of the plays suggested 
would be a notable achievement for any theater—amateur or pro- 
fessional—and a notable contribution to the theater of any com- 
munity in America. 
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A more complete reference and descriptive list of Continental 
plays is urgently needed. This is but a proposal toward a list of 
plays through which one could look with certainty of finding what 
best there is to serve the purpose. Yet one would do well to 
investigate these before spending much time searching elsewhere. 

Nor is it contended that these plays are all easy, need no adapt- 
ing and cutting, have no difficulties, etc. They demand good 
effort, of course. But they are all excellent “possibilities.” 

A very wide reading in dramatic literature would hardly qualify 
one to name offhand a dozen Continental dramas suitable for such 
work as we are considering, and the worth of this list—if it have 
any—is not more by way of suggestion than of saving time and 
effort which would have to be spent in general and undirected 
reading by those who can as little afford it as could the writer 
when he did the reading necessary to make even so brief a 
compilation. 

The Good Hope. (Op Hoop van Zegen.) By HERMAN HEIJERMANS. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Harriet Gampert Hiccrns. The Drama, 
November, 1912. Chicago: Dramatic Publishing Co. $0.75. 

A somber, powerful, and naturalistic tragedy of seafaring life that, played 
with restraint and utmost simplicity, could be made most effective by amateurs 
of some experience in interpretation. Two simple interior settings give an 
admirable chance for variation by lighting, etc. Ten male and eight female 
characters. The parts are well balanced and provide opportunities for a 
number of capable people. 

A Scrap of Paper. By Epmunp Sarpov, adapted by J. P. Smmpson. Chicago: 
Dramatic Publishing Co. $0.15. 

Six male and six female characters, modern costumes, three fairly easy 
interior scenes. Time, about one and a half hours. 


Sigurd Slembe. Part II. By ByoRNSTERNE Byornson. Chicago: Dramatic 

Publishing Co. $1.50. 

A long play of elevated moral tone, full of intensely dramatic though 
restrained situations centering about the interest and power of tradition. 
Long, grave, and rather difficult. Four male, three female parts, one boy, 
servants, attendants, etc. Two castle interiors to be suggested. 


The Journalists. By Gustav Freytac. The Drama, February, 1913. 
Chicago: Dramatic Publishing Co. $0.75. 
Seventeen male and four female characters with some extra persons. Two 
simple interiors. A good play for rather advanced students. 
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Lucky Pehr. By Aucust STRINDBERG. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Co. 
$1. 50. 

A poetic, symbolic play of varied action not unlike Peter Pan or The Blue 
Bird in general effect. Compared with them, however, it is easy to stage. 
The costuming is romantically picturesque and suggestive of remote time and 
place. One strong leading character, male or female, is needed; thirty or 
more minor characters. 

The Bluffers. Adapted from the French (Poudre aux yeux) by R. M. GEorcE. 
New York: French. $0.25. 

An effective and easy comedy in two acts and two interior scenes. Dia- 
logue, good. Demands suggestion of the French atmosphere. Nine male and 
six female parts, well balanced. 

El Gran Galeoto. By Jose Ecuecaray. Translated by HANNAH LyncH. In 
the “Drama League Series of Plays.” New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. (Other translations available.) 

The well-known and powerful drama of modern Spain—one of the greatest 
of modern plays. While difficult, it is not beyond the ability of advanced 
amateurs who feel that the situation is possible for them to portray. Calls 
for six men and three women with all parts excellent. Staging not difficult— 
a study, a drawing-room, and a small room in an inn. Three acts and a pro- 
logue. 

The Inspector General. (Revizor.) By Nrikoras Gocor. Translated by 
M. S. MANDELL for the Yale Dramatic Association and published by them. 
A great farce-comedy of Russian life in five acts. Time, the early nine- 

teenth century. Two scenes, easily arranged: a room in the house of the 

police prefect, and a small bedroom of aninn. Calls for nineteen men and five 
women, with other non-speaking parts. One especially able comedy actor 
needed. 

Love and Geography. (Geografi og Kjaerlighed.) By BJORNSTERNE BJORNSON. 
Translated by Epwin ByorKMAN. New York: Scribner. 

A delightful and powerful comedy in three acts. One setting, a living- 
room, with changes stands throughout. Calls for three men and five women— 
parts well balanced. This play deserves to be much better known, especially 
to acting amateurs. 

The Duel. By Henrt LAveDAN. Translated by Louis N. PARKER. Sanger 
& Jordan, 1482 Broadway. Mins. Royalty. 

Parts: six men, two women. Scenes: three interiors, not difficult. 

The Prince D’Aurec. By Henrt LAvepDAN. Translated by Barrett H. 
CLARK in Three Modern Plays from the French. New York: Henry Holt 
&Co. $1.25. 

This comedy in three acts is a masterpiece of modern French drama. 
Difficult, requiring good acting; presents some difficulties in staging which, 
as usual, can be adjusted. Some cutting advisable. Excellent for a club of 
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resources and experience. Parts: fifteen men, eight women. Scenes: three 
elaborate interiors which can be simplified. 


The Lost Paradise. By Lupwic Futpa. Adapted from the German by H. C. 
DeMittre. NewYork: French. $0.25. (Acting rights with publishers.) 
A strong play, with dramatic situations arising from problems of relation 
between employer and employed. Parts: nine men, eight women. Three 
acts. Two interior scenes. Modern costume. 


The Master Builder. Play in three acts. By H. Ipsen. Translated by E. 
Gosse and W. ARCHER. 
Four males, three females. Scenery, varied; costumes, modern. Plays 
a full evening. Free for performance. $0.50. 


The Pillars of Society. Play in four acts. By H.Ipsen. Translated by W. 

ARCHER. 

Ten males, nine females. Scene, a single interior; costumes, modern. 
Plays a full evening. Free for both amateur and professional performance. 
One of Ibsen’s most powerful plays and well adapted to advanced amateurs. 
Boston: W. H. Baker. $0.25. 


An Enemy of Society. Play in five acts. By H. Issen. Translated by W. 

ARCHER. 

Nine males, two females. Scenes, all interiors; costumes, modern. Free 
for both amateur and professional performance. Plays a full evening. Very 
successfully done by college amateurs and, of course, a powerful play on a great 
theme. Boston: W. H. Baker. $0.25. 


Like Falling Leaves. (Comme le Foglie.) By Giuseppe Gtacosa. Trans- 
lated by EpirH and ALLAN UppEGraAFF. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.50. 

Ranks, with The Stronger, among the greatest modern Italian plays. 
Demands good work, but effective for experienced amateurs. Four acts. 
Eight men, seven women, and some supers. Five big parts and some very 
effective minors. Has interest, power, and sentiment. Staging easy: an 
elaborate drawing-room opening into dining-room; a country-place living-room. 
The Stronger. (Il piu forte.) By Gruseppe G1acosa, 1905. Translated by 

EpitTH and ALLAN UppEeGRAFF. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

: One of the greatest modern Italian plays; few Continental dramas more 

i worth doing. Powerful and artistic. Three acts. Fourteen men (six unim- 

portant), seven women. Has five big parts. Staging easy: a drawing-room, 

rich and elegant, stands through the three acts. 

The Adventurer. By Atrrep Capus. Translated by Benepict Papot. The 
Drama, Chicago, November, 1914. $0.75. 

An easy comedy drama: setting, French; four acts; eight men, seven 
women. Acts well. Staged easily: an exterior (terrace), a parlor, a hallway. 
Exterior may be changed to interior. A brilliant play of great interest and 
power. 
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The House of Fourchambault. By Emtte Aucter. Translated by Barrett H. 

CiaRK. New York: French. $0.50. 

A domestic drama by a great French dramatist. Rather advanced work 
needed. Though serious, it is a gripping comedy of manners. Parts: fifteen 
men, four women. Scenes: simple modern interiors. 

Leonarda. By BjJORNSTERNE ByorNsON. Chicago: Dramatic Publishing 

Co. $0.75. “Everyman Series,” $0.35. 

A serious, heavy play, requiring intelligence and skill, but with admirably 
balanced and good minor parts and a strong emotionallead. Parts: six men, 
six women. Scenes: easy interiors and an exterior easily played as an interior. 


A Lesson in Marriage. By BJORNSTERNE ByorNsON. New York: Dutton. 
“Everyman Series,” $o. 50. 

Excellent play of the type that serious amateurs should attempt. A 
serious comedy—Norwegian. Three men, four women. Some of the long 
speeches, for the play is old-fashioned, can be readily cut. Staged easily: 
two comfortable old-time sitting-rooms, similar. 

The Bankrupt. By ByJORNSTERNE ByorNSON. Translated by R. F. SHARP. 
New York: Dutton. ‘Everyman Series,” $0.35. 

A play in four acts; an excellent and dramatic play that should be better 
known. Parts: fifteen men, three women. Scenes: two easy interiors and 
one garden exterior that might be rearranged as an interior. 

Lynggaard & Co. By HjJALMAR Bercstrom. Translated from the Danish by 
Epwtn ByorKMAN. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. “Modern Drama 
Series.” $1.50. 

Adramainfouracts. Strong play of modern social and business problems. 
Excellent parts, well balanced. Some cutting needed. Parts: six men, three 
women. Scene: one drawing-room, setting elaborate but not difficult. Direc- 
tion demands paintings. Can be arranged. Well worth doing. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. By EpMUND Rostanp. Translated by GERTRUDE HALL. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $0.50. 

A tragi-comedy in five acts, requiring one exceptionally capable actor, 
but not at all beyond advanced amateur work. Parts: twelve men, three 
women, soldiers, and others. Scenes: elaborate interiors, and exteriors that 
can be managed without much difficulty. 


The Romancers. By EpMuND Rostanp. Boston: W. H. Baker. $0.25. 

A charming and amusing romantic French comedy. Three acts. Five 
men, one woman. Easily acted, but costumes should be elaborate and staging 
should be adequate. A single garden scene including the garden wall. The 
more attendants, musicians, etc., the better. Costume of seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. 

The Art of Being Bored. By Epovuarp PaILLerRon. Translated by B. H. 
Ciark. New York: French. $0.25. 

An only fairly difficult comedy in French setting. Three acts. Eleven 
men, nine women. Good parts. Lines can be cut and adapted. Staging: 
an elaborate drawing-room and a conservatory. Well worth doing. 
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The Crows. By Henri Becque. Translated by Benepicr Papor. The 

Drama, February, 1912. Chicago: Dramatic Publishing Co. $0.75. 

A serious satire with well-balanced parts, all calling for good acting. 
Parts: eleven men, six women. Scenes: one very elaborate interior and one 
plain interior; this contrast important. 

The King. By BJORNSTERNE Byornson. Translated by R. F. SHarp. 

New York: Dutton. ‘Everyman Series,” $0.35. 

In four acts and a prologue. This is a remarkable play, subtle and requir- 
ing good work, and having one street scene demanding rather more staging than 
average amateurs can manage. But it is not beyond many clubs and would 
be a striking success. Parts: sixteen men, six women, ladies, gentlemen, 
dancers, farmers, etc. Scenes: A Gothic hall (not difficult), a room in a factory 
(easy), a park exterior, a town square (elaborate setting), an interior. 

The Beaver Coat. By GERHART HAUPTMANN. Translated by Lupwic Lewt- 

SOHN. Hauptmann’s Dramatic Works. New York: Heubsch. $1.50. 

A thieves’ comedy in four acts and two settings—not difficult interiors. 
Brilliant naturalistic comedy; fine characterization; good acting play; a 
number of good parts and one unusually competent person needed to play 
the Falstaffian Mrs. Wolff. Nine men, four women. 

The Trail of the Torch. By Paut Herviev. Translated by J. A. HaucHTON. 

In the “Drama League Series.’”” New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A brilliant drama in four acts; admirably constructed and characterized. 
A powerful story of mother-love, the heroine torn between the irreconcilable 
duties of the daughter and the mother. Three powerful female parts—one 
especially difficult—and three excellent male réles, but not at all beyond ade- 
quate presentation by advanced amateurs. Two interiors and one exterior 
(could be played in three interiors). Seven men, eight women. One of the 
greatest of contemporary Continental plays and on a theme unusually adapted 
to amateur limitations. 

The New System. By BJORNSTERNE Byornson. Translated by Epwin 

ByoRKMAN. New York: Scribner. $1.50. 

A drama of business, love, and politics, not unlike The Enemy of the People 
in material, though inferior in dramatic value. Four acts, four interiors 
(might be played in two sets) not very difficult to arrange. Admirably varied 
and strong parts. Good for advanced amateurs. Fourteen men and eleven 
women with a few extras. 

Colleague Crampton. By GERHART HAUPTMANN. Translated by Morison 
and House. Dramatic Works. New York: Heubsch. 

A delightful and keen comedy drama in five acts. In effect a serious dis- 
cussion of the social aspects of the liquor problem; one of the most interesting 
of the writer’s plays. Excellent parts requiring good acting for the leads, 
but not at all beyond advanced amateurs. Three interiors, not too difficult. 
Fourteen men, three women, and about twenty fairly competent extras. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF WRITTEN COMPOSITION IN 
GRADES IV TO VIII 


MATTHEW H. WILLING 
University School, Cleveland, Ohio 


It was the writer’s privilege two years ago to be associated with 
the survey staffs which investigated the work of the schools in 
Denver, Colorado, and in Grand Rapids, Michigan. His assign- 
ment in each case was the measurement of written composition in 
Grades IV to VIII inclusive. The purposes of the present article 
are to explain the method by which this assignment was met, and 
to indicate its possibilities for general use by teachers and super- 
visors. 

At the outset of the writer’s work these four principles were 
recognized as properly determinative of method in measuring 
written composition: (1) The accomplishment of pupils in written 
composition should be examined in their original work. (2) Spon- 
taneity and interest in writing these compositions should be 
secured by assigning a subject of certain and wide suggestion to all 
the pupils. (3) The test should be administered in exactly the same 
way inallschools. (4) The papers should be graded by one person, 
or by persons of the same training in the use of a scale derived, 
preferably, from the test material itself. The actual procedure 
developed from these basic principles outlined itself under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) “Preparing the Pupils,” (2) “Giving the Test,” 
(3) “Deriving a Measuring Scale,” and (4) “Grading the Papers.” 


PREPARING THE PUPILS 


Previous to beginning the work this notice was sent to the 
principals of the buildings concerned: 
A special examiner will arrive at your building.......... Wha cekece 
[time] 
EEL ST for the purpose of giving a test in written composition. This 
test will be given to the pupils in Grades IV A, VA, VIA, VIIA, and VIII A. 
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It will consist in having the pupils write original stories on a subject announced 
by the examiner. About thirty minutes will be consumed in each room, but 
the examiner will undertake to start the tests at five-minute intervals in the 
five rooms concerned, so that the whole time taken up in a building will not 
exceed one hour. The room teachers will be left in charge, under instructions, 
during the actual writing of the compositions. Preparation for this test 
involves only the making of a five-minute schedule for starting in the five 
rooms, and instructions to the teachers to see that pupils are provided with 
paper, pens, and ink, and that the papers are headed with name, age, school, 
and grade before the examiner arrives. 

Avoid any discussion of the test with the pupils and all preliminary excite- 
ment of any kind whatsoever. 


GIVING THE TEST 
The writer, as examiner, upon reaching a building, received the 
five-minute schedule from the principal and at the proper time 
entered the first room. If the children were all ready, as was 
usually the case, he handed a paper to the teacher with the follow- 
ing written on it: 
An ExcITING EXPERIENCE 

A Storm In the Woods 

An Accident In the Mountains 

An Errand at Night On the Ice 


A Wonderful Journey On the Water 
An Unexpected Meeting A Runaway 


All this he asked her to write on the board while he talked to the 
pupils. 

His directions to the pupils ran in this wise—adapted, of course, 
to the maturity of the grade being tested: 


I am here to have you write me a story. It is to be a story about some 
exciting experience that you have had, about something or other very interest- 
ing that has happened to you. If nothing of the sort has ever happened to you, 
then tell me of an exciting experience someone you know has had. You may 
even make up a story of this kind, if you have to; though I believe you will 
do better, on the whole, with a real one. I am going to give you about twenty 
minutes in which to write. During this time I shall be out of the room and you 
will not be interrupted till I return. You are to write on both sides of the 
paper, to do all the work yourselves, and to ask no questions at all after you 
begin. You may make any corrections you wish between the lines. There 
will be no time to rewrite your story. 
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Your teacher has written the general subject on the board together with 
some suggestions. You do not have to write on any of these topics unless you 
want to; they are merely to help out in case you cannot think of exciting 
experiences yourself. You may begin now as soon as you wish. 


Opportunity was always given for asking questions, and the 
effort made to put the children as much at their ease as possible 
before the examiner left the room. Then the room teacher was 
left in charge under injunction to answer no questions and to 
permit no interruptions till the examiner returned. 

This introduction to the actual writing usually took from three 
to five minutes, depending somewhat on the grade. A full twenty 
minutes was allowed for the writing, at the end of which time the 
examiner returned and directed the pupils as follows: “You are 
to have four or five minutes in which to finish your stories, make 
corrections, and count the number of words written. Write this 
number at the end of your story.” At the conclusion of five 
minutes the examiner collected the papers and took them with 
him. 

The whole procedure seemed to work very satisfactorily and was 
followed consistently in every grade. Possibly it could be improved 
by giving the pupils printed copies of the subject and the suggestions 
so as to avoid the slight distraction caused by the teacher’s writing 
on the board during the remarks of the examiner. The difficulty 
might also be obviated by having the material placed on the board 
before the examiner arrives, but in a place concealed from the pupils. 

The time allowed for the work proved sufficiently long as a rule. 
In the fourth and fifth grades it was ordinarily more than was 
necessary. Different classes, however, acted very differently in 
this respect. Some fourth grades found it hard to say all that was 
on their minds in the twenty-odd minutes, while some eighth 
grades exhausted themselves in fifteen minutes. 

The suggesting of the topics seemed a very helpful device. 
Again and again the puzzled expressions on pupils’ faces disappeared 
as their eyes ran down the list and they were reminded of this or 
that experience or escapade. On the other hand, the children did 
not by any means feel confined to the short list on the board. It 
served merely to save a great deal of time for many, and in this 
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way to invalidate the possible criticism that opportunity was not 
afforded for preliminary reflection and planning. 


DERIVING A MEASURING SCALE 


The method of deriving the measuring scale for these composi- 
tions was similar to that which has been employed in the derivation 
of various other school-subject scales now in use, particularly the 
Ayres scales for handwriting and spelling. It is a method based 
primarily on the assumption that the trait under consideration is 
distributed in accordance with the law of probability—in this case 
that merit: in English composition among elementary-school 
children is distributed normally. This means, for example, that 
if a considerable number of the compositions secured as above and 
representing the different grades equally should be selected at 
random and their quality rated by some purely objective scale, one 
could predict from his knowledge of the probability curve the 
number of compositions rated at any point on this scale. Thus, if 
this objective scale discriminated only eight equally separated 
degrees of merit, the percentage of compositions of each degree, 
beginning with the lowest, would be about as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
DEGREE 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Percentage of 
compositions.......... 4 9 16 21 | ar 16 9 4 


We might then, if we so wished, take one composition from each of 
these quality groups and from them construct another scale. It is 
something of this sort that the writer did in the present instance. 
This whole procedure can be carried out in a fairly valid way in 
the cases of certain kinds of material, such as handwriting and 
spelling, but requires considerable special adjustment in the case 
of written composition. Here there is no objective way in which 
to determine what the distribution of merit is. The writer’s 
course was to select from the whole set a number of samples which 
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in his judgment did represent in themselves the assumed normal 
distribution of all. He accomplished this by a series of readings, 
groupings, and random selections too lengthy to detail here. 
Eventually he obtained a set of sixty-three samples which in merit 
ranged, according to his own standards of judgment, from the 
poorest to the best of the source material, and which, also in his 
judgment, distributed normally as explained above. 

Specific care was taken in this selection that the samples should 
exhibit a high degree of correlation between their general merit 
and their formal correctness. By formal correctness here is meant 
correctness in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. This was 
ascertained through actual count of errors. 

The sixty-three samples so chosen were then typewritten with 
all formal errors corrected, and submitted to twelve judges with 
instructions to rank them from poorest to best on purely rhetorical 
grounds. These rankings were then assembled and a composite 
ranking (ranking of average ranks) was derived, which determined 
each sample’s exact place in the assumed normal distribution. 
Finally eight samples were selected to represent the extremes of this 
distribution and six equally separated points within. For those 
acquainted with statistical methods it may be said that the samples 
selected were such as approximately coincided in position with 
ordinates raised at sigma distances on the base of the error curve, 
seven such distances being regarded as including, for practical 
purposes, the whole distribution. The actual rankings of the 
samples so chosen were as follows: 1, 7, 14, 26, 40, 51, 59, and 63. 
To be statistically perfect these rankings should approach the 
center from the extremes by equal differences. The fact that they 
do not do so exactly is because the final selection of a sample for 
the scale took into consideration, not only its place in the distri- 
bution, but also its rank in the matter of formal correctness and the 
average variation of the judges in ranking it. Of two or three 
practically acceptable samples clustering about a point in the 
distribution, one was always chosen which showed the highest 
correlation between rhetorical and formal rankings and low varia- 
tion in the estimates of the judges. The scale as finally made up 
accompanies this article. 
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GRADING THE COMPOSITIONS 

No composition scale yet published is objective either in its 
derivation or in its use. All are the product, more or less, of 
massed opinion, and in their application are at the mercy of the 
special intelligence and experience of those who use them. When 
we consider the degree of subjectivity which must enter into the 
comparison of samples of such a complex product as school composi- 
tion with scale samples, it is not at all strange that hastily conducted 
experiments with such scales as this have shown little or no advan- 
tage in their use over unaided personal judgment. The value of 
composition scales can be ascertained validly only after the tech- 
nique of their use is learned through intelligent practice. The 
writer’s own experience is that the continued use of such aids in 
measuring compositional ability does very materially standardize 
his judgment. In his case repeated measurements of even small 
sets of papers, with sufficient time intervening to insure forget- 
fulness, have revealed practically no change in averages. Results 
of this sort are almost unknown in the case of uncontrolled personal 
judgment. 

In the use of this particular composition scale, the writer has 
for himself developed the following technique: A composition is 
read carefully with attention both to rhetorical and to what we 
have been calling “formal” elements. As the reading progresses 
there is a conscious effort to place it on the scale, so that by the end 
of the reading its fate has frequently been decided. But in many, 
many cases the discrepancy between the story value and the form 
value is such as to dictate an adjustment or compromise of some 
sort. In these cases it is the writer’s habit to assign the story 
value first and then to try to locate the formal worth. A compro- 
mise between the two is then assigned as the grade of the paper. 
Thus a composition grading very low as a story may by excellence 
in formal respects achieve as high a mark as 60; and, vice versa, a 
composition of high story value but low formal quality may be 
marked as low as 40. But no paper is marked above 70 which does 
not have both good story value and technical excellence, nor is a 
paper marked below 40 which does not lack both of these qualities. 
It is not possible to state exactly the relative emphasis placed on 
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story value and form value, but the effort is made, within the 
limits just mentioned, to keep the two approximately equal. 


STANDARDS 
Extended discussions of the results of the composition surveys 
conducted by the writer in Denver and Grand Rapids may be 
found in the respective reports of the general investigations of 
those school systems. The averaged medians of the two cities as 
given in Table II may serve, however, as tentative standards for 
TABLE II 
ComPosITION MEDIANS, AVERAGES OF DENVER AND GRAND Rapips MEDIANS 


GRADE 


IVA VA VIA VILA VIII A 


i 36.7 46.0 51.9 60.8 64.3 
yen (words written) 103 137 158 182 197 


those desiring to measure the work in their own schools. The 
medians in Table II represent an achievement about eight weeks 
before the end of the grade year. 


7 
50 


Distribution curves of compositional merit, by grades. Denver, Colorado, 
December, 1915. 

The accompanying diagram shows the nature and the inter- 
relation of the quality distributions by grades in the case of Denver. 
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The writer is inclined to see at least two advantages in his scale 
over others, if used under conditions exactly similar to those he 
has described. In the first place it is made up of the same material 
it attempts to measure. All the samples are narratives recounting, 
or attempting to recount, exciting experiences. Comparison of 
similar compositions with them is, practically speaking, easier 
than with samples less limited in range. 

In the second place, attention has been paid in the make-up 
of the scale to the correlation of rhetorical and formal qualities in 
the samples. This makes it possible to give each factor more 
definite consideration in arriving at a final judgment of a composi- 
tion’s worth, an advantage that may easily be extended by an 
actual count of errors on the basis of some arbitrarily arranged key, 
such as those reported in the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 

In common with other composition scales it shares the dis- 
advantages of subjective derivation, of unproved underlying statis- 
tical assumptions, of necessary training in the technique of its use, 
and of relative uselessness for individual diagnosis. The recogni- 
tion of these defects, however, should not blind teachers and super- 
visors of English to the very considerable benefits to be obtained 
from the use of this and other similar scales for the measurement of 
general merit in school composition. It may well be indeed, even 
after the measurement of English composition shall have been 
placed on a thoroughly objective and analytical basis, that the 
scale for general merit will persist for the training of individual 
judgment and for ascertaining compositional situations in the gross." 


SCALE FOR MEASURING WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
IN GRADES IV TO VIII 
THE VALUES 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, AND 90 GIVEN THE RESPECTIVE SAMPLES 
ARE ARBITRARY AND MERELY FOR PRACTICAL CONVENIENCE; 
20 MEANS 15 TO 24.9, 30 MEANS 25 TO 34.9, Etc. 
20 


Deron the summer I got kicked and sprain my arm. And I was in bed 
of wheeks And it happing up to Washtion Park I was going to catch some fish. 
And I was so happy when I got the banged of I will nevery try that stunt againg. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax per hundred words, 30. 


See Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly, Educational Tests and Measurements, for 
comparative presentation of composition scales, including that described above. 
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30 


The other day when I was rideing on our horse the engion was comeing 
and he got frightened so he through me down and I broke my hand. 

And the next thing I done was I went to the doctor and he put some 
bandage on it and told me to come the next day so I came the next day and he 
toke the bandage off and he look at it and then it was better. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax per hundred words, 23. 


40 


My antie had her barn trown down last week and had all her chickens 
killed from the storm. Whitch happened at twelve oclock at night. She had 
30 chickens and one horse the horse was saved he ran over to our house and 
claped on the dor whit his feet. When we saw him my father took him in the 
barn where he slepped the night with our horse. When our antie told us about 
the accident we were very sorry the next night all my anties things were frozen. 
The storm blew terrible the next morning and I could not go to school so I had 
to stay home the whole week. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax per hundred words, 17. 


50 


One time mother and father were going to take sister and I for a long ride 
thanksgiving, We had to go 60 miles to get there, When sister and I herd 
about it we were very glad. It was a very cold trip. We four all went in a 
one seated automobile. Dady drove and mother held me and sister sat on the 
top the top was down. Mother could not hold sister for she was two heavy. 
When we got there they had a hot fire ready for us and a goose dinner. We were 
there over night. In the morning it was hot out. This wasonafarm. Sister 
and I got to go horse-back riding. It was lots of funs. They had children. 
The, children were very nice. Our trip home was very cold. When we got 
home it had snod. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax per hundred words, 14. 


60 


One time when mother, some girl friends and myself were staying up in the 
mountains. Anawfulstormcame up. At the we were way up the mountain. 
The lightning flashed and the thunder roared. We were very frightened for 
the cabin we were staying at was at the foot of the mountain. We didn’t 
have our coats with us for it was very warm when we started. There were 
a few pine trees near us so we ran under them. They didn’t do much good for 
the rain came down in torrents. The rain came down so hard that it uprooted 
one of the trees. Finely it began to slack a little, So we thought we would try 
and go back. About half way down the mountain was a little hut. We 
started and when got about half way down it began to rain all the harder. 
We didn’t know what to do for this time there wasn’t any trees to get under. 
We decided to go on for the nearest shelter was the hut. Finely we got there 
cold and wet to the skin. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax per hundred words, 11. 
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70 


When I was in Michegan I had an exciting thing happen or rather saw it, 
it was when the big steamship plying between Chicago and Muskegon was 
sunk about 7 o’clock in the evening. It caught on fire with a load of cattle 
and products from the market on board, one of the lifeboats carrying some of 
the people who were on board landed at our pier. The “Whaleback” steamer 
which goes between Chicago and Muskegon was two hours later in coming than 
the freighter and was stopped to clear up the wreckage. all of the cattle and 
products and an immense cargo of coal were lost, but there were only two 
people lost. the ship tried hard to get to port with her cargoe but, could not 
reach it. The next morning we found planks, and parts of the wreck on the 
beach. Our cottage was at the top of a cliff and it was just one hundred feet 
to the lake from our cottage, we had a beautiful view, and the sight of the fire 
on the horizon was a beautiful sight (though it was pitiful). 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax per hundred words, 8. 


80 


Near our ranch in Fort Logan there was a chicken ranch. One day my 
sister and I went up to the chicken ranch on our horses. Coming back there 
was a road leading from our house to the main road and along this road were 
half rotted stumps. On every one of these stumps what do you think we saw. 
We saw snakes! snakes! snakes! I suppose these snakes were shedding their 
skins, they were of every color, shape, and size. But when sister and I saw 
these snakes we whipped our horses into a gallop and away we went just as 
hard as we could go. When we got to the house we went in and mamma 
couldn’t get us out of the house that day. I was so scared that I believe I 
dreamed about snakes for a month. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax per hundred words, s. 


90 


The most exciting experience of my life happened when I was but five 
years of age. I was riding my tricycle on the top of our high terrace. Beside 
the curbing below, stood a vegetable wagon and a horse. Suddenly I got too 
near the top of the terrace. The front wheel of my tricycle slipped over and 
down I went, licety-split, under the horse standing by the curbing. I had 
quite a high tricycle and the handlebars scraped the horse’s stomach, making 
him kick and plung in a very alarming manner. I was directly under him 
during this, but finally rolled over out of his way and scrambled up. I looked 
at my hands! Most of the first finger and part of the thumb of my left hand 
were missing. The horse had stepped on them. I had endured no sensation 
of pain before this, but now my mangled hand began to hurt terribly. I was 
hurried to the hospital and operated on, and now you would hardly notice one 
of my fingers is missing. I certainly have good cause to congratulate myself 
on my good fortune in escaping with as little injury to myself as I did, for I 
might have been terribly mangled in my head or body. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax per hundred words, °. 


EMERSON IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


POLLY HEITMAN 
High Point, North Carolina 


“Which shall it be, which shall it be? I looked at John, and 
John looked at me.” The John in this case was my superintendent 
and the I was I, and we thus communed with ourselves and the 
powers that be—college requirements. We were making a list 
for our Senior course in literature and had reached the spot where 
the aforementioned powers say, “Thou shalt study essays.” And 
to study essays we had agreed, but just which we had not. There 
lay the list of them before us—Carlyle, Macaulay, Emerson, etc., 
and we were communing, literally, for we were anxious to get some- 
thing that would suit our particular class, which after all, I suppose, 
isn’t greatly different from most other classes, unless it be, and I 
do hope it is, that there are so many who really dislike English. 

This superintendent of mine leaned strongly toward Emerson, 
but I was inclined to believe it a broken reed he was leaning on. 
Now I see and appreciate the strength of it. Emerson as I remem- 
bered my study of him was a well-nigh fathomless Slough of 
Despond that had to be measured and analyzed and outlined in 
order to bring to light some of the truths that lay in the depths. 
The Emerson of my school study was vastly different from the 
Emerson of my fireside reading, and right at the outset I deter- 
mined that it should be he, my fireside Emerson, that my pupils 
should learn to know. 

Very fortunately I happened to get hold of Miss Eva Tappan’s 
edition of Emerson published by Allyn and Bacon, and she too 
had this same idea of the study of the philosopher. Not one hint 
of outline, analysis, topical plan, or any other such analytical pro- 
cess has space in her book, nor in all our study of it has the possi- 
bility of such been suggested to my class. We are studying 
Emerson—not analytics. 
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We have just completed “Compensation” and I am going to 
tell you later what some of them said of it. On the first day I 
exhorted them to use their dictionaries unsparingly that they 
might the better appreciate the man and be able to understand 
Carlyle when he says, ‘‘Here comes Emerson with his thoughts 
from the empyrean.” Some of them heeded, some did not; but 
we soon separated the wheat from the tares. For the first two or 
three lessons things moved along quite in their usual channel with 
no decided retrograding and yet no spontaneous overflow from 
any inspired soul. Then quite suddenly the atmosphere changed 
and there was a something, an awakening that had not been there 
before. Boys who before had answered more for the desire of an 
exemption grade than for the love of the thing itself began to prick 
up their ears and really give something of themselves to the class. 

I sometimes think that the soul of a boy—and Emerson, you 
know, teaches that the soul is everything—is two-fifths argument. 
At any rate these recitations of ours came to be about four-fifths 
and one half the remaining fifth argument. Every day I thought 
we had exhausted the whole range of things debatable, but the 
next day would find us ranging over untraveled spaces with just 
as much enthusiasm as could be decorously shown in the school- 
room. Oh, I grant you we did range far afield at times and dis- 
cussed life, death, and the after-life with quite a bit of unconscious 
sang froid. Always I stressed the points that Emerson stresses, par- 
ticularly the indifference of circumstances and the significance of 
the individual will. Miss Tappan’s book has splendid, practical 
questions dealing with a schoolboy’s life and based on Emerson’s 
teaching. They were invaluable. 

One phase of school life has always worried me more or less, 
and I have never been able to improve it to any considerable 
degree. This is the system of cold-blooded borrowing that pre- 
vails in every school, I am sure. Oftentimes have you and I seen 
pupils borrow unhesitatingly and with absolute indifference any- 
thing and everything from examination pads to chewing gum, 
not excluding pocket combs, with which our growing youth trains 
his pompous pompadour and that “in time of books.” Well, you 
all do know how Mr. Emerson discourses on this same trait, which 
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discourse I did stress and that right valiantly. So it happened 
that when we came to the inevitable test I asked what were Mr. 
Emerson’s views on borrowing and if they agreed with him. One 
girl answered in this wise: ‘I do agree with him and that is why 
I begged my room teacher for a half-hour this morning to let me 
go up town and get a tablet for this test.” I do not know whether 
at the end of that half hour the teacher let her go or not, but I hope 
he did. 

This brings us to the test. I gave it, as we all do now and then. 
The papers showed me as nothing else could have done just what 
hold Emerson had taken on them and they on him. It was not 
the stereotyped test that usually we inflict upon our classes. I 
shall tell you one question given, and some of the answers made, 
and if we are to judge of our courses by what the pupils say of them 
in a heart-to-heart talk, I leave it with you to judge whether Emer- 
son can be used with satisfactory results in the high school. 

This my question—I was prompted to ask it by hearing one 
of the boys say, “How are we to have a test? We haven’t done 
anything but have these crazy discussions”: ‘‘Considering what 
education is—a leading out of what is within rather than a putting 
in of things without—state frankly how you consider the discus- 
sions the study of this essay has brought. Have they meant more 
or less than a reading and explanation of difficult passages would 
have meant? How do you feel about the essay as a whole? Shall 
we restudy it or discontinue it? Answer this sincerely and accord- 
ing as you want to get more out of it or as you feel that you’ve had 
enough of it. Don’t feel afraid of hurting my or Mr. Emerson’s 
feelings.” 

To be sure none hurt my feelings. In fact there were only two 
discordant voices in the whole hymn of praise. Mr. Emerson, I 
am sure, would have experienced pleasure in reading some of those 
papers. One of them says: ‘Taking your definition of education, 
this essay has gone a long way toward educating me. Before I 
began, there was a lot within me I did not know was there. My 
ideas on some things were rather hazy—in fact on some subjects 
I did not know what I believed. The discussions have brought 
several subjects to my mind that have completely revolutionized 
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my views. The essay has done me more good than anything we 
have studied heretofore; it deals with subjects that we boys will 
have to face in a few more years. Please let’s restudy it as I feel 
there is a great deal I have missed.” 

A girl says: “Since in the discussions we have brought out 
a great deal from ourselves, we have been educated lots by the 
study of it. Outside of school I find the thoughts of this essay 
bobbing up continually, and the more it bobs the more I like it. 
I do hope you will go over it again with special emphasis on putting 
his teachings into our hearts.” 

A boy whom I have long tried to interest in his English says: 
“The study of this essay has given me more inspiration of bigger 
things than any previous study. It makes you think, and the 
secret of success is the thinking we do. This is the first subject 
in English I have ever really enjoyed.” 

These are the extracts from only a few from the class of thirty- 
four, in which, as I said above, there were only two discordant 
notes. It is for these two, rather than for the ninety and eight, 
that I am taking up again the study of the essay. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


A COMPOSITION COURSE BASED ON THE WAR 


At the beginning of the great war some educators forbade the teachers 
under their supervision to study the war in the classroom. Others used 
it as a basis for the study of geography and history. Now that our own 
nation is involved in the life-and-death struggle we cannot ignore it. 
These are the most thrilling times that any of us will live through. We 
cannot be good Americans unless we know why and how our country 
is giving her wealth and her blood. Too long have we stood aloof, 
saying that it was none of our business. 

The youth of today will be the men and women of tomorrow, the 
rulers of our democracy. Shall it be a worthy democracy or a perversion 
of the name? The impressions gained now will be lasting. The future 
can be understood only in the light of the present. Clear thinking is 
needed more than ever when the world is upside down. 

Few families have not sent some member to serve his country. We 
are making history. Should not this vital interest be utilized and 
directed ? 

A unified course for a term gives continuity of thought and interest. 
Greater maturity of comprehension and expression is obtained. Pupils 
who learn to use the magazines, through the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature and the New York Times Index, and how to find in a recent 
book what they want to know, have grown in power. 

It is not intended that the following subjects should be followed 
exactly. Many should be limited in scope, according to the age of the 
pupils and the material available. They are suggestions as to possi- 
bilities. 

THe GREAT WAR 
1. The beginnings (Short talks by pupils.) 

a) The assassination in Serbia 

b) An exchange of telegrams 

c) How the nations explained the war: diplomatic papers 

d) The invasion of Belgium 

e) The entrance of England 

f) How armies were mobilized 

g) Experiences of some Americans abroad in 1914 
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2. Striking scenes (Descriptions based on illustrations and articles in periodi- 


cals. Some may be oral; others written, for criticism.) 
a) Rheims after the first bombardment 
b) Verdun during the seige 
c) A recruiting scene 
d) Scene in rural Poland 
e) Serbian (or Belgian) refugees 
f) A hospital scene 
g) Returning soldiers 


. The entrance of America (Concise expositions on phases of the subject may 


be oral or written.) 
a) What neutrality means 
b) The attitude of most Americans in 1914-17 
c) The sinking of the “Lusitania” 
d) The submarine campaign 
e) The President’s war message 
f) Comparison of the declaration of war against Germany with the 
declaration of war against Spain 
g) Standing by the President 


. The Army (Expository outlines may be followed by short essays developed 


from them.) 
a) Our great military academy 
b) What is meant by the Regular Army 
c) What is the National Guard ? 
d) What is the National Army ? 
e) The organization of divisions 
f) A typical day of a soldier 
g) The qualities of an ideal soldier 


. Creating an army 


a) The selective draft 
(1) Method of selection 
(2) Why it is considered the best way 
(3) Comparison of this draft with that of 1863 
(4) England’s conscription law 
b) Volunteering 
(1) The method of 1861 
(2) Why this is considered bad now 
(3) How recruiting is carried on 
(4) Why so many applicants are rejected 


. Training an army (Oral reports, based on outlines previously criticised.) 


a) The value of school and factory drilling 
b) The Plattsburg Camp (or some other) 
c) What the student officers learn 

d) A typical day in camp 
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e) Restrictions of a soldier’s life 

f) The departure of the privates for camp (This may be description if the 
pupils have seen them go.) 

g) Acity that grew up by magic 

h) Routine in camp 

i) The soldier’s playtime 


. The work of the engineers (Outline and essay, or oral report.) 


a) The man who handles the great guns 
6) Building bridges for an army to cross 
c) Keeping up the railway communication 
d) Rebuilding damaged engines 


e) Necessity is the mother of invention 


. The navy (Concise, clear exposition.) 


a) The Naval Academy at Annapolis 

b) Why a great nation must have a great navy 

c) General organization of the navy 

d) A super-dreadnaught 

e) A battleship 

f) A cruiser 

g) A destroyer 

h) A submarine 

i) The day of a common sailor 

j) A year in the navy 

k) Launching a great ship 

1) How the navy of Great Britain protected us 
m) How the invention of the “‘ Monitor” affected the Civil War 
Aviation (Longer essays based on outlines.) 

a) The rapid development of the aéroplane 

b) How the aéroplanes are used to aid the advancing army 
c) How aéroplanes injure the opposing army 

d) How news can be taken behind the enemy lines 
e) How battles are fought in air 

f) Zeppelin invasions 

g) Thrilling experiences 

h) The importance of the Liberty Motor 

Trench warfare (Clear exposition.) 

a) Digging an army in 

b) The advantages of the trench 

c) How a trench is taken 

d) What a trench system is 

e) Thirty-six hours in a trench 

The farm and the war (Talks in class, based on outlines.) 
a) Necessity of provisions for Europe 

b) Necessity of provisions for our people 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


c) How the average farmer can increase the food supply 

d) How we can conserve it 

e) The help problem on the farm 

J) How the city boy can help on the farm 

g) The value of the garden 

h) The relation between the weather and the crops 

f) The regulation of the prices of farm products 

The factory in the war (Talks in class.) 

a) Why men can serve the country patriotically in some factories 

b) The importance of the ammunition-making 

c) The clothing of the soldiers 

d) The value of rubber goods 

e) The increasing wage-scale 

Transportation in the war (Longer essays.) 

a) The ship problem 

b) What the United States is doing to solve the problem 

c) Government control of railroads in war time 

d) How war affects railway schedules 

e) Taking an army to camp 

f) Getting an army across the channel or the sea 

g) The automobile as a passenger machine in war 

h) The automobile as a freight car in war 

i) The automobile as a leveler of the land 

Telling the news (Letters may be written in class, after reading some in 
magazines, or after study of some war pictures.) 

a) Account of a charge by “tanks,” written by a soldier to his family 

b) “How we took a trench,” told in a letter 

c) “Scaling the mountains,” told in a letter 

d) Description of the devastated district of Northern France, told in a 

letter 
e) A mother’s letter to her son, telling about the hardships of the rest of 
the family 

f) Letter from a younger brother or sister to a soldier in the field 

g) Letter from a boy in camp to his brother or sister 

The censorship (Talks in class.) 

a) Why foreign mails are searched 

b) Why cable messages must be censored 

c) The use of the wireless stations by the enemy 

d) How “pacifist” meetings are an aid to the enemy 

e) The voluntary self-censorship of the press 

f) Some of the mistakes of European censors 

The Red Cross (Talks by some pupils. Written expositions may be passed 
in by others.) 

a) The work of Florence Nightingale 

b) The origin of the Red Cross 
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c) Sketch of Clara Barton 

d) Emergency work of the Red Cross 

e) The hospital work in the field 

f) The Red Cross dogs 

g) Story of a Red Cross nurse 

h) How we can help the Red Cross work 

Women in the war (Talks or short essays.) 

a) The value of women as nurses 

b) The inspiration of the woman at home 

c) How women are taking over the clerical work of men 
d) How women in England are doing manual labor 

e) The skill of women in munition factories 

f) The woman in the home as food-conserver 

g) Sewing and knitting for the Army and Navy 

h) The probable effect on the political status of women 
i) The probable effect on the industrial status of women 
Raising the money 

a) Cost of this war compared with that of former wars 
b) Germany’s promises to pay 

c) War taxes in England 

d) War taxes in America 

e) Floating a Liberty Loan 

f) Why a government bond is a good investment 

g) Why the United States has loaned money to the Allies 
h) How England’s colonies rallied to her support 

i) The effect of the war on the financial rank of the United States 
The literature of the war 

a) The work of the war correspondent 

b) The effect of the war on the contents of magazines 

c) The war as a background for fiction 

d) Various kinds of war poetry 

e) The popularity of serious books on the war 

f) The attempts to interpret history 

Reconstruction (Talks in class.) 

a) How modern miracles are performed (making men whole again) 
b) Teaching the blind to work 

c) Finding new work for the crippled 

d) Rebuilding homes 

e) Bringing back the refugees 

f) Industrial adjustment 

g) Paying the bill 

Can any good thing come out of war? (Class discussion.) 
a) The hatred of race for race 

b) The physical deterioration 

c) The waste of human life 
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d) The waste of material wealth 

e) How a nation finds its soul 

f) The curtailment of the liquor traffic 

g) The revival of patriotism 

h) Purification by suffering 

4) The spirit of service 

j) The supreme self-sacrifice 

k) The battle for an ideal 

2) The lessons of thrift 
m) The decline of autocracy 

22. Problems of policy (Debates. Pupils not in the debate may write briefs 
for criticism.) 

a) Should zone rates for periodicals be made legal ? 

6) Should incomes of less than two thousand dollars be taxed ? 

c) Should smaller denominations of Liberty Bonds be issued ? 

d) Is the insurance system preferable to the pension system ? 

e) Should all boys over fourteen be required to take military training ? 

f) Should newspapers printed in foreign languages be permitted ? 

g) Should children who are not citizens be required to salute our flag ? 

h) Should officers of the National Army receive the same pay as correspond- 


ing officers of the Regular Army ? 
4) Should “‘soap-box orators’”’ be permitted to hold public meetings in 
war time ? 


j) Should the government officially censor the newspapers ? 
k) Should soldiers who have enlisted in the armies of our Allies receive by 
national law the restoration of citizenship ? 
2) Should a coalition cabinet be formed in war time ? 
m) Should the government fix prices for all commodities ? 
CoRNELIA CARHART WARD 
HunTER Hicu ScHoor 
New York, N.Y. 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


Pray: The Midlanders. Tyre: Comedy. Political theme and romantic 
interest. 

AvuTHor: Charles Jackson. Dramatized by Edward Richards and Doris 
Hayes. 

PUBLISHER: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Price: (In manuscript.) Royalty $25. 

CHARACTERS: Sixteen male, six female. 

SCENE: One interior. 

Periop: Modern. 

Trwe oF Action: Two hours and a half. 
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PRODUCTION: 

Amateur—Northampton High School Dramatic Association, Academy of 

Music, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
REQUIREMENTS: 

Stage—One set of scenery showing interior of newspaper office, poster, 
desks, typewriter, typecase. No “effects” except an automobile 
horn off stage. 

Costume—Modern business and street suits. 

Characters—Good “character” parts—Wiley Curran, romantic middle- 
aged reformer; Aunt Abby, middle-aged housewife; Louisiana 
French vagabond; romantic young girl; other usual types. 

Expense—Theater; royalty, $25; make-up, $1.50; no expense for 
costumes. 

ANNA GERTRUDE BREWSTER 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


AN EXPERIMENT 


Our class in fourth-year English, which is studying the usual survey 
of English literature, is supplementing the work with modern magazine 
poetry, with an especial interest in that which deals with the war. We 
are collecting all war poetry which comes within our ken and editing our 
own book of Modern War Verse. The book itself is hand made, of gray 
cardboard, with an attractive cover design. The poems are either 
clipped from magazines or typewritten therefrom. The volume is not 
without its illustrations. Some poems have even inspired the class 
artist’s brush. Rupert Brooke has his own page, which is adorned by 
that Byronesque portrait of the young poet so familiar to readers of last 
year’s magazines. Of course the American war verse comes first, then 
the English—for are we not studying English poetry ?—then the French, 
and even the German, has its place, for what would a collection of this 
war’s poetry be without the “’Ymn of ’Ate” ? 

The class has chosen to introduce each group with a fitting bit of 
. verse—the “Star Spangled Banner” for our own poems, “Tommy 
Atkins,” the “ Marseillaise,” and the “Watch on the Rhine’ for their 
respective countries. 

At the end of the year we shall present the volume to the school 


library as a class memento. 
FLORENCE Ross 
Curprewa FALLs, WIs. 


EDITORIAL 


No comment on American life is more trite or more true than that 
our personal culture has not kept pace with our material advancement. 
Particularly are we careless as to our speech. And this is 
=o hensible in view of the general diffusion of 
Speech e more reprehensible, in view of the gene usion 0 

knowledge and material prosperity. We really have no 
excuse except that we are very busy, and anyway what does it matter ? 
Can not one be an alderman, or even a senator, without guarding either 
his pronunciation or his grammar ? 

Those who give a thought to the mental attitude implied in slovenly 
utterance and to the limitation imposed upon individual thought and 
social communication by a crude instrument realize that it does matter 
profoundly. Civilization is conditioned by language. 

More than passing interest should be attracted therefore by the report 
of a speech survey by the Chicago Woman’s Club, which appears else- 
where in this issue. Such activities give promise of results in two 
quarters. On the one hand, teachers and school officers will be awakened 
to their duty; on the other, parents will be stimulated to proper over- 
sight, example, and admonition in the home. Indeed, the possibilities 
are boundless, if the club proceeds, as it is about to do, to co-operate 
with a committee from the schools in arranging for a “better-speech 
week” to be observed by the whole city—perhaps proclaimed by the 
mayor himself. The example will be worthy, and no time could be 
more favorable. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ITEMS MORE OR LESS PERSONAL 


Professor R. W. Brown, of Wabash College, has been lecturing fre- 
quently from eastern Ohio to central Kansas on “‘Why France Has 
Held Fast.” Those who know Professor Brown’s “How the French 
Boy Learns to Write” will readily understand how it happens that he 
has more calls than he is able to meet. For this patriotic service he 
receives no fee, and Mr. Frank C. Evans, of Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
generously pays the traveling expense. 

The Range Finder, Vol. I, No. 1, published by the members of 
English 21 of the University of North Carolina, is a new departure in 
college journalism. It is an attempt by the members of a small group to 
speak from the standpoint of college men in terms natural to college 
men upon some of the big things passing in the world today—and to 
reach an audience. They produce, edit, publish, and sell the magazine. 
This is the work of the course; there are no recitations, lectures, or marks. 
Yet doubtless the instructor finds plentiful opportunity for improving 
the expressional ability of his students. Thus is the problem-project 
method exemplified in the college. Professor Edwin Greenlaw remarks 
that the college man has ideas worth while to himself and to others, if 
only he can find them and set them forth. The great difficulty is that 
he too rarely connects either himself or his courses with life outside the 
school. Co-operation to secure a definite end secures self-expression and 
develops community spirit—a very necessary possession in the present 
crisis. The Range Finder has helped in both these ways. 

Miss Margaret Belle Merrill, Western High School, Washington, 
D.C., who managed the production, should have been given credit 
for the account of She Stoops to Conquer recently published in our “ Play 
Producer’s Notebook.” We regret the oversight. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska, High School is one of those to observe a 
Better English Week this year. Besides the cartoons, placards, and 
plays which are used everywhere they employed the columns of their 
school paper, the Advocate, very effectively. Miss Alexander was the 
moving spirit. 

The Flathead County Free High School, Kalispell, Montana, carried 
out a similar campaign. A victrola concert, with a talk by the music 
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instructor upon the value of good English for singing, and a performance 
of the play Everystudent, published some time ago in the English 
Journal, occupied two of the five assemblies held to arouse enthusiasm. 
Miss Linda M. Rae is the teacher directly responsible. 

During the last twelve months 1,500 volumes have been added to the 
new William Vaughn Moody Library of American Literature at the 
University of Chicago. A gift of $5,000 by Mrs. Francis Neilson made 
the purchases possible. The selection and purchase of the books have 
been in charge of Associate Professor Percy Holmes Boynton, of the 
Department of English, who has worked along several lines: completion 
of the printed works of sixty or seventy representative authors, as far 
as possible in rare or first editions; anthologies, collections, or special 
histories; important current books, especially in poetry, drama, and 
criticism; periodical files; and privately printed monographs or unique 
copies with reference to special authors. 

Not satisfied with success as a director of the plays of others, J. Milnor 
Dorey, of Trenton, New Jersey, this year wrote the verse for an operetta, 
Pipes o’ the Hills, based chiefly upon Stockton’s Old Pipes and the Dryad. 
As produced by the high-school Seniors under Mr. Dorey’s direction, it 
scored a tremendous success, so the papers say. The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife, a one-act French comedy, and The Olive, a very short 
playlet from the Spanish, were used as curtain raisers. 

The latest addition to our family circle is the Will County (Illinois) 
Association of Teachers of English. The organization was effected at a 
meeting in Joliet on January 21. Rueben Post Halleck, of Louisville, 
who was the chief speaker, insisted very strongly upon the necessity of 
smaller classes and better equipment in the English room. The new 
society’s platform seems to be concerned more with the speech of the 
community than with choice of subject-matter or details of presentation 
within the classroom. The charter members number about fifty. The 
charter officers are as follows: President, R. Ross Smith, Joliet Township 
High School; Vice-President, Anna Finch, Lockport; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lucinda Gilpin, Joliet Township High School. The fact 
that Mr. Smith is also the director of the War Savings campaign in 
Will County insures the association a vital project at its very beginning. 


A CALL TO THE COLORS 


Mary C. C. Bradford, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has sent this stirring message: 
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To the Public-School Teachers of the United States: 


You are hereby called to the Colors of the American Republic. The 
teaching force of the United States is summoned to serve anew in the great 
world-crisis that is at hand. The war for human freedom cannot be won unless 
the army of soldiers of the common good—the public-school army—gives the 
fullest measure of sacrifice and service. Still more important, a new and fairer 
civilization will not take the place of the one that has broken down under 
the stress of conflict unless the molders of the soul-stuff of the world—teachers— 
dedicate themselves afresh to the mighty task of rebuilding the national insti- 
tutions as an expression of the highest ideal of humanity. 

The schools are the laboratory of good citizenship. The children are little 
citizens and must be guided in such present experiences as will make certain 
their future dedication to the welfare of the Republic. The Junior Member- 
ship of the Red Cross, through the school auxiliary, offers an unsurpassable 
medium through which the patriotic activities of the children can make them- 
selves felt. Beginning with Lincoln’s Birthday and lasting until Washington’s 
Birthday a nation-wide effort is to be made in behalf of increasing the junior 
membership. This call to the Colors is for your service in this campaign. 

The National Education Association offers every teacher in the land the 
high privilege of participation in this great campaign. 

You are hereby called to the Colors by all the great ideals through which 
Today is acting on Tomorrow, to the end that Tomorrow may see the sunrise 
of a world-life dedicated to straight thinking, hard work, mighty loving. 


You are called to the Colors by the Spirit of America, by the needs of child- 
hood, by the Soul of Civilization. Yours is the privilege of sacrificing, serving, 
and loving. 

I salute you upon your great opportunity. I thank you for the way in 
which you are certain to rise to its farthest heights. 

Soldiers of the Common Good! Rebuilders of Civilization! Molders of 
the Destiny of the World! Your great task is ready. Assume it. 


THE PERIODICALS 
CANNIBALS AND LOTOS-EATERS 


The arraignment of the Germans, and incidentally of the American 
dilettanti, by Professor Stuart P. Sherman, which appeared in the Nation 
of January 31 under the title, “Cannibals and Lotos-Eaters,’’ makes 
delightful reading. As the title suggests, the author believes, in common 
with most Americans, that the Teutonic ambition is entirely unscrupu- 
lous. He is likewise convinced that Americans in general are quite 
unawakened to the needs of the hour, especially those Americans who 
devote themselves to belles lettres. It is, however, impossible to give any 
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impression of so fine and subtle a piece of writing in a literary note. No 
writing called forth by the Civil War was better. 


THE EDUCATION WHICH MADE THIS WAR 


The American School performed a genuine service in obtaining and 
publishing the address made by Dr. Henry van Dyke on the occasion of 
the last annual convocation of the University of the State of New York. 
Dr. van Dyke declared that “this abominable war was chosen and thrust 
upon the world by the Imperial German Government.” He traced the 
development of the plan from 1879, when he, as a young man, was a 
graduate student in the University of Berlin and listened to lectures by 
the rising young professor, H. von Treitschke. His speech is liberally 
supported by quotations from various German writers and leaves the 
reader perfectly clear in his own mind as to the methods employed in 
educating the German people to the point where they were willing to 
aid the “predatory Potsdam gang”’ in attempting to “hold up” the 
civilized world. 

THE PH.D. OCTOPUS 

The Educational Review has taken up the admirable practice of 
publishing month by month articles which were first printed several 
years ago. That in the February number is one entitled “The Ph.D. 
Octopus” and written by Professor William James for the Harvard 
Monthly under date of March, 1903. It must have penetrated beneath 
the outer integument of the conservative graduate professor of America’s 
oldest university. Professor James tells in his inimitable fashion about 
a student who wrote a brilliant thesis but was refused a degree because 
the document was not sufficiently weighted with the impediments of 
learning. He was, however, recommended to a college for a teaching 
position and was accepted with the express understanding that he must 
return at the end of the year and get his degree. Although he was teach- 
ing literature he was obliged to spend a large portion of his first year in 
his new position in grubbing in an obscure field in philosophy in order 
to meet an arbitrary requirement of the university and satisfy the 
ambitions of a small college that needed to advertise its faculty. What 
Professor James said in 1903 is indeed a message for the present hour- 


CREATIVE TEACHING 


Mr. M. H. Hedges, writing in School and Society for January 26, 1918, 
remarks at length upon the reception which the news of Robert Frost’s 
appointment to teach literature in Amherst College has met with at the 
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hands of the academic world. He quotes a professor in an eastern 
university as saying, “The general impression is that it is an experiment 
which cannot succeed. Frost is a countrified poet with a new system of 
metrics that I cannot understand.” He reminds us that James Russell 
Lowell warned the college world in 1889 that the purely linguistic side 
of the teaching of modern literatures was in danger of completely 
usurping the field. He thought philosophy even more beautiful than 
philology, since the latter is concerned rather with facts than with their 
meaning. Mr. Hedges is evidently pessimistic. He fears that Amherst 
has merely made a happy blunder that will be repaired as quickly as 


possible. 
AN ANSWER TO FLEXNER AND SHOREY 

The difficulty with both the extreme humanist and the extreme 
modernist of the Flexner school, says R. K. Hack in “The Case for 
Humility” in the February Aflantic Monthly, is that each is more 
interested in maintaining his own position than in discovering the truth, 
Both the humanist’s suggestion that we let things alone and the modern- 
ist’s insistence that we break entirely with the past and worship science 
and industry are positively silly. Clearly, reform in our educational 
procedure is needed, but it must be in the direction of applying the 
lessons of the past to our guidance in the future. The problem of 
education is essentially the same as the problem of government: How 
shall men subdue their own desires and turn them into the channels of 
right action? To the solution of this problem the past has much to 
contribute, and herein lies the humanist’s opportunity. Mr. Hack 
assumes that we shall carry over from the past our achievements in the 
mastery of external nature. His emphasis is upon our need of carrying 
over its lessons for the mastery of ourselves. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Free Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, has issued a 
pamphlet giving the history of “The Star-Spangled Banner” and sug- 
gestions for teaching it to foreigners. Address the compiler, Mr. J. C. 
Dana, librarian—The Committee on Public Information at Washington 
will send on request any of the following: The War Message and the 
Facts behind It, being an annotated text of President Wilson’s Message 
of April 2, 1917; The President’s Flag Day Address, with evidence of 
Germany’s plans; and How the War Came to America.—The State 
Department of Education of Washington has prepared an excellent 
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Patriotic Bulletin for use in all the schools of the commonwealth. Ad- 
dress Josephine Corliss Preston, Olympia.—For the State Department 
of Education at Madison, Wisconsin, Miss Amy Bronsky has compiled 
a body of suggestions on [/literacy and Americanization, with a bib- 
liography.—* Occasional Papers’’ Nos. 5 and 6 of the General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York, are entitled, Latin and the A.B. Degree, 
by Charles W. Eliot, and The Worth of Ancient Literature to the Modern 
World, by Viscount Bryce, O.M.—The Bulletin of the State Normal 
School at Florence, Alabama, for October, 1917, contains a report on 
“English in the Grades,” by the Articulation Committee of the Alabama 
English Association. A complete course in composition is outlined.—A 
similar document is the Course of Study in Language and Grammar 
issued by the Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio.—The 750 words 
most frequently misspelled in the examinations written for the College 
Entrance Board have been compiled and published by John A. Lester, 
of the Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. Price, 15 cents.—Poetry 
and Figures of Speech, Memory Passages, and Home Reading List are the 
titles of three small pamphlets written for the Madison, Wisconsin, 
high school by the English department. Chairman, George Teter. 
A “Reading List” for the Girls’ High School in Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been compiled by M. B. Humphrey in co-operation with the English 
department and the public library—In the announcement of the 
University School at Oakland, California, will be found an excellent 
course in English for high-school grades arranged by Miss Emma 
Breck.—The first of the publishing houses to issue circulars showing 
how their lists meet the recommendations of the Committee of Thirty 
is Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Ask for “English Problems”’ No. 13, 
The Reorganization of English in the Secondary Schools—The Board of 
Education of the State of Massachusetts has reprinted about half of 
the report of the Committee of Thirty as a course of study for junior 
high schools under the title, English for Grades 7, 8, 9. Address 
CLARENCE D. Kincs.ey, Agent for High Schools. 


REVIEWS 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


There is a story of an absent-minded farmer who, returning from the 
city after a busy day’s shopping, began unharnessing his team with the 
feeling that something indispensable had been forgotten. To discover 
what was missing he carefully checked over his packages and bundles, 
but without discovering any shortage. Not until he carried the parcels 
into the pantry was he aware that it was “Sara” he had forgotten. He 
had come home without his wife, who had gone that morning to the city 
with him. I thought of the story when I completed my first reading of 
Mr. Thomas’ recent book on the teaching of English. I went deliber- 
ately to the book looking for what I needed and came away with a whole 
prairie schooner filled with good things; but nevertheless I had a strong 
feeling that something was missing. I looked through the whole book 
again before I realized that what I had missed was the pupil. 

There is without doubt much good for all high-school teachers of 
English in Mr. Thomas’ book. It should prove of most value to teachers 
of English in secondary schools whose chief function is the preparation 
of pupils to meet the traditional requirements set for entrance to the 
college or the university. It would seem to be of least value to teachers 
who are concerned with the momentous problems that arise in teaching 
English to the vast majority of the pupils in our high schools. 

The editor says in his introduction that “the author has first clearly 
and definitely outlined the values to be aimed at in the teaching of Eng- 
lish and the purposes which should obtain; on this basis he has built 
up a theory of the organization of subject-matter and a theory of teaching 
the subject designed to develop those potential values so that they may 
actually achieve their intended purposes.” Encouraged by editorial 
comments upon the “imperative need of orientation and direction”’ in 
the teaching of English, the reader might reasonably expect something 
in the nature of a sustained discussion of changes effected by recent 
“developments in the fields of educational sociology and educational 
psychology.” It must be with a feeling of disappointment, therefore, 
that the reader encounters the chapter upon “Basic Aims and Values” 

* The Teaching of English in the Secondary School. By Charles Swain Thomas. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 
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and discovers that the author’s theories, both of “the organization of 
subject-matter” and of “teaching the subject,” rest upon a formalistic 
educational creed that is in large measure irreconcilable with recent 
“developments in the fields of educational sociology and educational 
psychology.” 

Mr. Thomas’ theories appear to be evolved from essentially formal 
and mechanical phases of pedagogy. Thus, in discussing the relationship 
between thought and language, he puts first the formal and mechanical 
aspects of teaching, concluding with the statement that, “having through 
instruction and practice become more familiar with these technical 
matters, he [the pupil] becomes increasingly concerned with the task of 
original creation.” The assumption seems to be that the logical must 
proceed from the logical. His hypothesis is specifically that emphasis 
upon the logical phrase will inevitably lead to logical thinking, an amazing 
assumption in the light of modern educational psychology. The nature 
of the fallacy is obvious when the author goes on to say that “the culti- 
vation of a more mature style will generate a more exact and a more 
involved process of thinking,” that “in teaching pupils to read and write 
effectively we can make use of this principle in a practical way,’’ that 
“we can, for example, in the earlier years of the high-school period, dwell 
upon the process of cultivating a more mature form of sentence struc- 
ture,” and that “gradually by making the more involved forms the 
basis of drill we may encourage a maturer type of thinking.” The 
suggestions given in these statements are remarkable for their remoteness 
from the modern concept of education as growth depending upon active 
participation in the processes of social life. 

Considerable contrast between the old and the new is observable 
in the author’s insistence upon the general principles of formal discipline 
rather than upon the more modern theory of drill with reference to specific 
aims objectified in actual life. In the enumeration of five imperatives 
supposed to insure the largest possibilities of growth, Mr. Thomas gives 
first, “Develop a sense of form and organization,” and his first desider- 
atum in this connection is “mechanical details.” He does not seem to 
recognize the modern demand for objectives scientifically determined, 
but gives typical, arbitrary requirements, with this injunction to teachers: 
“Make concrete demands and hold your students unequivocally to 
those demands.” His emphasis seems to be not so much upon the 
nature of the demands as upon the rigidity with which the pupils are made 
toconform. He is not unmindful, however, of the general indefiniteness 
of present “concrete” objectives in English, for he urges rigorous dis- 
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cipline as a panacea for such deficiencies. “These demands,” he asserts, 
“should be insisted upon all the more rigorously because so much English 
work is, by its very nature, vague and indefinite and offers liberties that 
some students will grossly abuse; but here the requirements are abso- 
lutely specific and allow the most rigid auditing.” Necessarily there is 
a bewildering lack of values when everything is reduced to the dead level 
of a “tedious stretch of discipline” intervening between the end seen in 
“the master’s skill” and the process seen in “the neophyte’s struggles.” 

There is a great deal of good in the book despite the principles set 
forth by the author in his preliminary discussions. Many chapters are, 
however, peculiarly uneven. The best chapters suffer in consequence. 
The chapter on “Oral Composition,” for example, is filled with practical 
good sense. Of more than passing interest are the exercises devised 
to teach exact listening. The discussion is maintained with considerable 
strength until written outlines are mentioned. Almost immediately 
thereupon the spirit of rigorous formalism breaks out afresh. This 
spirit seems to lurk in the wake of the disciplinary process wherever it 
appears for enforcement. Other chapters are equally uneven. For 
example, in the chapter on the “Teaching of the Lyric” the reader is 
given many interesting devices for use in teaching lyric poetry, but is 
warned that “the charm of poetry is so subtle and so illusive when we 
try to capture it and subject it to analysis, that many find their most 
difficult task to be the teaching of the lyric.’”” The inference is that 
appreciation may be taught by a system of analytics, though difficulties 
are encountered thereby. Thus things go from chapter to chapter, while 
the doctrine of formal discipline is spread. Mr. Thomas appears ever 
ready to apply formal discipline as a counter-irritant to unhealthy 
symptoms, whatever the nature of the symptoms may be. It is a pity 
that this is true, as there is abundant evidence that the writer has a 
store of rich experience from which he might otherwise have made more 
valuable contributions. 

It is noteworthy that the discussion in the chapters upon “The 
Teaching of Prose Fiction,” upon “The Teaching of the Drama,” and 
upon “The Teaching of the Essay” tends toward finely granulated 
sections comprising questions suitable for an intellectual approach 
to literary study. In the chapter on “The Teaching of the Drama” 
Mr. Thomas says, “ We should not be afraid of the intellectual approach.” 
It is significant that he values memory work in dramatics chiefly as 
“excellent mental drill” and not specifically as a means of facilitating 
dramatic presentation. Under the caption “Memory Assignment and 
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Dramatic Presentation’’ only one sentence relates to the matter of dra- 
matic presentation. The feeling on the part of many readers must 
be, no doubt, that the purely intellectual approach is made at too great 
a sacrifice and at too great a hazard to literary appreciation. No one 
will fail to observe how far astray the author goes in matters intellectual 
when he writes on the teaching of the essay, “We shall not have gone far 
in our reading of the selected essay before we shall begin to notice the 
author’s style—his individual way of expressing himself.”” We surely 
does not in this case include high-school pupils as well as teachers. 
Practically the entire chapter on “The Teaching of the Essay”’ is given 
over to a schedule of formal study, with emphasis overwhelmingly 
massed on the side of “structural details.” 

One explanation of the unevenness noted in the book may be found 
in the author’s persistent tendency to enforce adult standards upon 
students who are very largely in the developmental stage of their growth. 
This tendency may be readily detected in such expressions as, ‘With 
mature classes it may be interesting to call attention,” etc., or, “The 
relationship of rhyme to poetry must be dwelt upon—especially with the 
more mature classes’’; or, “The older pupils may be taught something 
of the value of tone color’; or, “Pupils are too young, too immature, 
too wavering,” etc.; or, “All except the immature pupils in high school 
will be interested in,” etc. These expressions signify an inarticulate 
effort to force down upon the high-school course of study an educational 
program gauged too largely by adult standards. That the conclusion 
here drawn is accurate may readily be borne out by further evidence. 

There is much advice given with reference to recent innovations in 
English teaching. The Groton School Book Club courses in literature 
are described attractively, but are dubiously passed by as smacking 
too “much of the Montessori flavor.” In lieu of the Book Club a moni- 
torial method of teaching literature is suggested after the manner 
of Joseph Lancaster. The method suggested “embraces one chief 
demand—the framing of questions designed to bring out the significant 
details of setting, plot, and character.’”” Two and one-half pages of 
questions are given by way of illustration. In connection with the 
discussion of this Lancastrian method the author comments that “this 
socializing work if wisely directed and controlled is the most valuable 
part of the English period.” The author’s concept of social education 
presented from this angle seems exceedingly limited. It must, of course, 
be conceded that the Lancastrian method was pre-eminently antisocial, 
as the students were massed together and severely hampered in all 
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activities of a personal or a social character. Under the conditions 
imposed by this system there can be but slight mind-to-mind challenge 
of opinion and but slight exchange of sentiment. Occasion is given 
for almost no social situations permitting enlarging experiences and 
stimulating ideals. A preponderance of emphasis upon the formal 
question-and-answer process of instruction is antisocial, and tends rather 
toward social isolation in the English class than toward socialization. 
But the author does not completely forget the pupil. He has some- 
thing to say about the limited experience of our pupils. “In all of our 
teaching,” he says, “we are too prone to forget that the experience of our 
pupils is severely limited.” A better example and a more common 
example could not be found of the compromising attitude of teachers 
toward child-life. The fact of the matter is that the experience of our 
pupils is infinitely complex and potentially, and practically even, is 
without limits. The only conceivable limitations to the experience 
side of normal child-life are set in the pretentious requirements of peda- 
gogues who are befogged in the haze of a dualism that has arisen in their 
own minds around the child and the school. In another instance the 
author brusquely comments upon the “indifferent and frowsy habits” 
of pupils; in another he has something to say of the boys and girls who 
“have learned the gentle art of slipping over difficulties”; again, he 
speaks of their “unusual skill in cutting the first 0 out of thorough and 
getting through.” These are perfectly charming characterizations 
suggesting real qualities, too; but these qualities are truly the least part 
of high-school boys and girls. Is it too severely critical to say that 
Mr. Thomas’ book is so overloaded with ideas of form and content as to 
suggest but little abiding interest in boys and girls—in just plain, 
ordinary, growing young humans? It is not impossible for teachers to 
be led to such an obsession by matters of routine as to become unmindful 
of the growing young people for whom both teachers and schools exist. 
Cc. C. C. 
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Religious Education and American Democracy. By WALTER ScoTT ATHEARN. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press (14 Beacon St.), 1917. Pp. 394. $1.50. 
A plan for a nation-wide organization of religious education through a system of 
church schools. The author has put his plan into practical operation at Malden, Mass. 
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The Jesus of History. By T. R. Grover. New York: Association Press 
(124 E. 28th St.), 1917. Pp. 225. $1.00. 

A thoroughly modern and most careful interpretation of the most significant 
figure in history. 

Social Problems: A Study of Present-Day Social Conditions. By Ezra THAYER 
Towne. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 406. $1.00. 

A well-organized treatment of applied sociology with apparatus for further study. 
The Community Theatre. By Louise BuRLEIGH. Withillustrations. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co., 1917. Pp. 188. $1.50 net. 

The author aims to show how the emotional needs of an ordinary community 
are being supplied by the new democratic theater movement exemplified by the 
Portmanteau Theatre and others. 

The Rebuilding of Europe. By Daviy Jayne Hitt. New York: Century Co., 
1917. Pp. 289. $1.50. 

The fundamental issues of the great war, namely, the alleged rights of arbitrary 
force as opposed to social justice and the freedom of smaller states. An important 
discussion. 

Shakespeare and the Founders of Liberty in America. By CHARLES MILLS 
GayLEy. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 270. 

The purpose of the writer is to show how the ideas which we now cherish in 
America have come down to us from Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 

The War and the Bagdad Railway. By Morris JAstrow, Jr. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1917. 

The story of Asia Minor and its relation to the present conflict, by a recognized 
authority. 

On Contemporary Literature. By STUART P. SHERMAN. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 312. 

Eleven critical essays reprinted from the Nation. On no account to be passed by. 
Modern American Speeches. Edited with Notes and Introduction by Lester 

W. BoarpMAN. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1913. Pp. 102. 

Contains “True Americanism,” by Carl Schurz, ‘The New South,” by Henry 
Grady, “‘America’s Love of Peace,’ by John Hay, and “The Pan-American Spirit,” 
by Elihu Root. 

The Public-School System in Relation to the Coming Conflict for National 
Supremacy. By V. SEyMoUR BRYANT. Preface by Lorp RALEIGH. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1917. Pp. 78. $0.50. 

Democracy Today. Edited by CuristIAN Gauss. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1917. Pp. 296. $0.40. 

Public addresses embodying American ideals. The speeches of President Wilson 
occupy nearly half of the space. Excellent. 

Bugle Calls of Liberty. By GERTRUDE VAN Duyn SouTHWoRTH and PavuL 
Mayo Paine. Syracuse, N.Y.: Iroquois Publishing Co., 1917. Pp. 179. 
A patriotic reader, including brief introductions and pictures of famous men and 

places. 
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American Patriotic Prose. By Aucustus Wutte Lonc. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1917. Pp. 389. $1.00. 

An attempt to gather a body of selections to interpret the spirit of America from 
the time of John Smith to the present. 

The Little Book of the Flag. By Eva Marcu Tappan. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. 

A series of short chapters describing the various fags that have been used in 

America. Frontispiece in colors. 

American Patriotic Prose and Verse. Selected and edited by Ruta Davis 
STEVENS and Harrison STEVENS. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co., 
1917. Pp. 169. $1.25. 

Short selections adapted to oral delivery. 

The Young American—A Civic Reader. By Harry Pratt Jupson. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1913. Pp. 259. 

English Essays. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Davin T. PotTincER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 321. $0.25. 

A Book of Yale Review Verse. With a Foreword by the editors. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. 61. $0.75. 

How to Study. By Grorce Fittmore Swain. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1917. Paper. Pp. 65. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1917 and Yearbook of American Poetry. Edited 
by Wriit1aM STANLEY BralTHwaITe. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 
1917. Pp. 412. 

Mr. Braithwaite would encourage the writing of poetry, not kill it by unsym- 
pathetic criticism. 

A Country Child. By Grant SHOWERMAN. New York: Century Co., 1917. 
Pp. 369. 

A graphic and moving autobiography by a well-known writer. Compare Kenneth 

Grahame’s The Golden Age. 

Sam Houston. By Gerorce S. Bryan. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. 183. $0.50. 

In the excellent series of biographies for children called True Stories of Great 

Americans. 

Old English Scholarship in England from 1566-1800. By ELEANOR N. ADAMS. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. 209. $2.00. 

In “Yale Studies” in English series. 

St. Nicholas: His Legend and His Réle in the Christmas Celebration and Other 
Popular Customs. By Grorce H. McKnicut. New York: Putnam’s 
Sons, 1917. 

Fully illustrated with plates made from old Italian paintings. 

One Thousand Literary Questions and Answers. By MARY ELEANOR KRAMER. 
New York: Sully & Kleinteich. Pp. 285. $1.00. 

Reprinted from Educational Foundations. 
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Walden. By Henry D. THorEAv. Edited for school use by James CLoyp 
Bowman. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. Pp. 341. 

An Introduction to English Literature. By HENRY S. Pancoast. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 725. $1.35. 

Fourth edition, enlarged. 
Wander-Ships—Folk-Stories of the Sea with Notes upon Their Origin. By 
Bassetr. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1917. Pp. 132. 

English by Practice: Oral English and Written English. Books I, II, III, IV. 
By JosepH T. Grirrin and Frances Morarr. New York: Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge, 1914-15. 

Arlo. By BrertTHa and Ernest Coss. With illustrations by CHARLES 
COPELAND. Boston: Riverdale Press (Brookline), 1915. Pp. 206. 

A story to train in interpretative reading. 

Aldine Language Method. Part III: A Manual he Teachers Using Third 
Language Book. By Frank E. SPAULDING, CATHERINE T. Bryce, and 
HvuBER GRAY BEUHLER. New York: Newson & Co., 1917. Pp. 182. 

Language Lessons and Grammar. Book I: Language Lessons. Book II: 
Grammar Lessons. By CHARLES A. McMurry. en Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 329. 

Every-Day Speller. Books I, Il, III, IV. By M. V. O’SHeA, FLORENCE 
and A. Cook. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1916, 1917. 

The Aldine Speller. PartsI,II,T1I,IV. By Catuertne T. Bryce and Frank 
J. SHERMAN. New York: Newson & Co., 1916. 

The Dutch Twins Primer. By Lucy Fitcu Perkins. Illustrations by the 
author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 108. 

Effective Public Speaking. By JosepH A. MosHer. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. Pp. 188. $1.50. 

“The essentials of extempore speaking and gesture.” 

Quentin Durward. By Str WALTER Scott. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Max J. HerzBerc. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 
1917. Pp. 764. 

The Yale Shakespeare. Much Ado about Nothing. Edited by TucKER BROOKE. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. 138. 

Interleaved for notes. 

Wister’s The Virginian. Edited by James F. Hosic. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. $0.25. 

The Call of the Wild. By Jack Lonpon. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by THEoporE C. Mitcuitt. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. 132. $0.25. 
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